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Sea Sluggers: 16-Inchers of the North Carolina 





For the Same Money You'd Pay 
for One of the 3 Low-Priced Cars 
You can now Buy a Big Nash that 
Goes up to 30 Miles on a Gallon! 


OU can raise a polite eyebrow at 
i man’s golf or fishing yarns— 
but if he’s talking about his new 
Nash—look out, he knows his stuff! 


All over America, they’re pulling 
out their little maroon Nash Savings 
books—and what tales they tell! 


From Maine to California come re- 
ports like these: “I’m now averaging 
28 miles a gallon at speeds of 35 to 40 
miles per hour”. . .“getting 8 to 10 
more miles per gallon than our old 


NASH GIVES YOU MORE 


* BETTER ECONOMY... Up to 30 Miles ona 
Gallon of Gas. 

* SMOOTHER RIDE... Only low-price car 
with Coil Springs on All Four Wheels. 

* EASIER STEERING ... First low-price car 
with Two-way Roller Steering. 

* ROOMIER... Greater Seating Width. The 
Rear Seat makes up into a Convertible Bed. 

%& SAFER ... Welded Body-and-Frame Con- 
struction ... made rattle-proof, twist-proof. 





w HOW THEY 
DO TALK 


When They Change to Nash! 


small car delivered”. . .““In all kinds 
of weather—90 miles a day, I’ve 
averaged 26.7 miles a gallon—solid 


comfort all the way.” 


You never heard of mileage like 
this before—for a car as big and beau- 
tiful as Nash. But that’s only the 
starter of the story of America’s new 
kind of car. 


Drive it. Discover what owners 
mean by “perfect roadability”. See 


the amazing difference that four-wheel 


oe a 


start at $710. *All prices, delivered at factory, 


1745 buys the big Sedan shown above. Other prices 


Zi 


GoNASH 


ND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE! 


coil springing makes—in riding and 
steering. 

See why they’re talking about the 
Weather Eye miracle of Nash Condi- 
tioned Air... marveling at the silence 
of its one-piece welded body and frame 
. . . boasting about the pick-up and 
power of its Manifold-Sealed Engine. 


So, why should you be content with 
an ordinary, low-price car—when, for 
the same money, you can buy this 
big, beautiful new Nash? 

See your Nash dealer now— 
and see why thousands each week 
are changing to Nash! 


Prices subject to change without notice. 





include standard equipment, federal tax. Weather 
Eye, Convertible Bed, White Side Wall Tires, Two-tone paint, 
Deluxe Wing Bumpers or Bumper Guards at slight extra cost. 
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T MAKES no difference if your carefully laid 
plans for saving have been upset during the 
past few years. It makes no difference if you are 
worth half as much today as you were then. Now, 
by following a simple, definite Retirement In- 


How a Man of 40 can 
Retire in 15 Years 





come Plan, you can arrange to quit work forever 
fifteen years from today with a monthly income 
guaranteed you for life. Not only that, but if you 
should die before that time, we would pay your 
wife a monthly income as long as she lives, 


$150 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $150 a month begin- 
ning at age 55 and you qualify for the 
following Plan. Here is what it provides: 
1 A check for $150 when you reach 55 
and a check for $150 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 
2 A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 
3 A monthly disability income for your- 
self if, before age 55, total disability 
stops your earning power for 6 months 
or more. 

This Retirement Income Plan is guar- 
anteed by the Phoenix Mutual, a com- 
pany with over half a billion dollars of 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Licome Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


insurance in force and a record of nearly 
a century of public service. If you 
want to retire some day, and are willing 
to lay aside a portion of your income 
every month, you can have freedom 
from money worries. You can have all 
the joys of recreation or travel at the 
time when every man wants them most. 


The Plan is not limited to men. Sim- 
ilar Plans are available to women. It is 
not limited to persons of 40. You may 
be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $150 a month. It can be more 
or less. And you can retire at any of the 
following ages that you wish: 55, 60, 
65, or 70. 


What does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, how much income you 
will need, and how soon it should begin, 
we shall be glad to tell you the cost. In 
the long run, the Plan will probably cost 
nothing, because, in most cases, every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 


Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. You will 
receive, by mail and without charge, a 
copy of the 32-page illustrated booklet 
shown below. It tells about the Plan, 
how to qualify for it, how to use it. Send 
for your copy now. The coupon is for 
your convenience. 


COPYRIGHT 1940, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 









_ “aes 
ESTABLISHED 1658 


Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
482 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 32- 
page illustrated book showing how to get a guaranteed 
income for life, beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. 














Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home Address. 






























Complete Banking Service 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Save with this New Mileage Leader! 


SWITCH TO B. F. GOOD- 
RICH—and save! America’s 
oldest tire manufacturer brings 
you in the new Speedliner Sil- 
vertown a regular-priced truck 
tire that is setting mileage 
records everywhere. 


Users said the Silvertown 
was a winner last year. But 
right now—on one operation 
after another—this revolution- 
ary new Speedliner is deliver- 
ing a full 25% more mileage 
than even that great B. F. Good- 
rich Silvertown of 1940! 


Four basic improvements make 
the difference... 


1. New Type Load-Shield con- 
struction which eliminates float- 
ing breakers . .. puts breakers 
between plies in a reinforced 
tread foundation. ee 


2. A special outer ply of B. F. 
Goodrich-discovered Tyton Rub- 
ber... a protective ply that dis- 
tributes stresses and strains, re- 
duces heat, provides firm anchor- 
age for the tread. 


3. A real truck tire tread—thicker, 
heavier, deeper-cut, flatter, with 


in this year’s new 


B-F- Goodrich 
Truck Tire! 


a wealth of extra rubber 
scientifically placed to give 
you the most in extra wear. 


4. Compounds in tread and 
body fortified with Duramin, 
the amazing B. F. Goodrich 
chemical discovery which 
fights wear, prolongs tire life. 


Four proven mileage- 
boosters... Now yours at 
no extra cost in a truck tire 
that is “First in Value” on its 
record of proved performance. 
See this longer-wearing Speed- 
liner Silvertown before you buy. 
Visit your B. F. Goodrich Dealer 
or Goodrich Silvertown Store. 





Here’s Proof of 
EXTRA MILEAGE 


Let this tread comparison be 
your guide to truck tire savings. 
See the extra volume of rubber 
in the tread of the new Speed- 
liner Silvertown? It will give 
safe mileage long after an ordi- 
mary tread has worn to the 
cords! And you get three other 
proven mileage-boosters when 
you buy Speedliner Silvertowns. 





NEW 
== GOODRICH 
TRUCK 
TIRE 


REGULAR 





TRUCK 
TIRE 
















When you buy new trucks ask for B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns 


=": Goodrich, clin Silvertowns 


48) FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 











Copyright 1941 — Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


THIS MILL, DESIGNED BY J&L, PRODUCES STEEL SHAPES 
ENGINEERS BELIEVED IMPOSSIBLE TO ROLL 


Controlled Quality steel products for construction, for articles of daily living and for the upbuilding of 


our defense are rolled in astonishing variety on this versatile mill. 


**This is the mill that ‘couldn’t work,’ 

so said many engineers in 1924 when 

the idea of this continuous, synchro- 

nous variable-speed bar mill was first 

proposed. But J&L engineers had faith 

in their idea, and Ja LLmanagement had 

the vision and courage to build this mill. 

“So, for years this JaL designed 

mill has been rolling a fiery stream of Controlled 
Quality steel billets into products that serve us daily 
in home, office, school and factory, on highways and 
railways, or in army barracks and navy ships — in 


many other vital ways in the upbuilding of our defense. 

“This versatile, straight-line mill produces more than 
3,000 different sizes, weights and designs of steel shapes 
including three exclusive J&L products — Junior Beams 
and Junior Channels for strong, weight-saving building 
construction, and Jaltruss for reinforcing concrete bridge 
floors and overhead highways. 

“From this operating pulpit, experienced men adjust 
the rolls to micromatic fractions of an inch and regulate 
their variable speeds to deliver a steady flow of finished 
steel at controlled temperatures to the cooling beds. 
The Junior Beams now being rolled are traveling at 





























































































“The Junior Beams now being rolled are traveling 
twelve hundred feet a minute...every section runs the 
gauntlet of rigid J&L Controlled Quality inspections.” 





From an original drawing by Orison MacPherson 


twelve hundred feet a minute — some sections go through twice as fast. 
And for all this speed, every section runs the gauntlet of rigid JaL 
Controlled Quality inspections for strength, finish and size accuracy, while 
every detail of operation, from the white-hot furnace to the whirring 
shears, is under control of long-trained rollers whose orders are commu- 
nicated to all parts of the mill by a loud-speaker system that knits men 
and machines into one responsive unit of production. 

“This mill is the pioneer in the straight-line rolling of light-weight shapes; 
a pioneer that has fathered new steel sections, opening wider the fields 
of economy, safety and service for this most useful of all metals with 
which man enriches his life and defends his liberties.” 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








J&L— PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


PROGRESS 





Big bell, instead of whistle, 50 years ago 
summoned J&L men to work, clanged out 
the noon hour, and dismissed them for the 
day. With advent of steam whistle, the bell 
was stored away until “Patty” Hannon, 
foreman of the bolt shop, arranged to have it 
placed in the belfry of a south side Pittsburgh 
church where today it summons worshippers 
to services, 


Loud speaker takes place of old-time system 
of hand signals, air whistle tooting and “run- 
ners” with messages, in operation of great, 
noisy steel mills, some more than half-mile 
long. A loud-speaker system is installed in the 
big mill illustrated here, which enables quick 
and accurate control all along the line. The 
tobacco auctioneer has nothing on the steel 
worker when it comes to rapid-fire lingo he 
uses for mill instructions—gibberish to out- 
siders. 





Grandfather of modern tank was a steam 
tractor, designed in 1769 by Capt. Nicholas 
Joseph Cugnot. It was believed that it would 
break down walls and move heavy artillery 
rapidly from place to place. The machine had 
a single front wheel, spiked to give traction, 
with a steam boiler like a teakettle hanging in 
front. The body and rear wheels were from 
a lumber wagon. It broke down no walls, In- 
stead it upset. Modern motorized units and 
army tanks capable of operating at high speeds 
over rough terrain use many steel angles, 
channels and other standard structural steel 
shapes in their construction, as well as heavy 
armor plate protection. 


A bridge went sailing some years ago when 
engineers decided to move the 880-foot, 
3,200-ton Sixth Street Bridge, which spanned 
the Allegheny River at Pittsburgh, to a new 
position 12 miles downstream. The steel 
structure was cut from its shore and pier 
connections in two sections, each 440 feet 
long, 44 feet wide and 80 feet high. Each 
span was lowered 18 feet by hydraulic jacks 
to four coal barges and floated down the Al- 
legheny under two bridges and through an 
Ohio River lock to the new site. There the 
two sections were jacked up into position and 
set on piers already built. The bridge is doing 
service today and this job, which saved $450,- 
000 over the cost of a new bridge, took only 
140 days from start to finish. 


Down to the sea in ships go weight-saving 
J&L Junior Beams as stiffeners for deck 
plates and bulkheads. Although designed as 
structural floor members in light-occupancy 
buildings, progressive ship builders quickly 
recognized the Junior Beam as a means of 
reducing dead weight and increasing the pay 
load of ships without sacrificing strength. 
The beams are slit into “T” sections which 
are welded to the light steel plates providing 
necessary stiffness, 
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Glacier Park Hotel 


Plans for summer say “GO!” 


Glorious Glacier Park 
is the best place to STOP! 


@ Make plans early for your most satisfying summer. Decide now to sec 
the scenic west. Enjoy luxurious comfort, every convenience and extra fine 
meals en route on Great Northern's famous train, Empire Builder. Stop first 
at Glorious Glacier Park, in the Montana Rockies. 

Spend carefree, invigorating days ‘‘where the American and Canadian 
Rockies meet’’—where picturesque hotels and chalets provide city comforts 
and diversions. See America’s most beautiful scenery from observation motor 
coaches and lake launches. Ride mountain trails on a western horse. Hike 
into breath-taking grandeur on foot trails. Play golf, swim, catch trout, 
take pictures, dance—or just relax. 


ee poms ticket agent or travel bureau, or mail coupon for color booklet, 
map and information, including all-expense tours. 








Pa 
Glacier Park and Cone 


Glacier Por ‘ : 


your c 
on budge 








A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager a 
Room 721 Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. o 





Send me information about a trip to.. 





Name 
Address 





Route of the 
Empire Builder 
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SIDESHOW 


by DALE HARRISON 





Lefties: A genius named Oscar an- 
nounces the invention of a left-hand- 
ed toothbrush—his first sensational 
contribution to southpaw science 
since he gave the world his proudest 
brain child, the left-handed pinball 
machine Leftist circles are 
breathlessly awaiting the first an- 
nual banquet (to be held in the Port- 
side Ruom of a Chicago hotel) of the 
Association for Protection of the 
Rights of Lefthanders. 


Saga: Sold on the “why pay cash” 
idea, Ralph Jurgites began buying 
on time. When installments were 
due he borrowed money. When the 
loans were due he pawned the things 
he’d bought on time. When he had a 
drawer full of pawn tickets and total 
debts of $580, he decided it was a 
vicious circle, so he asked the police 
to jail him, thus leaving his creditors 
a clear field for worrying. 


Aqua: It was raining that day, and 
a Kansas City man in a brand-new 
suit was skipping agilely from awn- 
ing to awning, keeping very dry; but 
just then a sprinkler truck came 
along, all its spigots spurting. Play 
some nice drippy water music maes- 
tro .. . Anzac troops in the Sahara 
have to send to Australia for the 
sand to purify their drinking water 
—a new twist to the coals-to-New- 
castle gag. 


Sequence: A° Benton Harbor 
(Mich.) farmer’s furnace exploded, 
whereupon (1) the cat’s fur caught 
fire, (2) the feline torch ran for the 
haymow, (3) the farmer, trying to 
save his barn and livestock, forgot 
the house, (4) the house burned 
down, (5) the barn burned down, 
and (6) the farmer suffered burns. 
The cat has eight lives to go. 


Incidentals: A Philadelphia lady 
shot her husband. “That,” she said, 
“will teach him never to be late for 
dinner again” . . . A bed, blasted 
from a house by a bomb, landed 
right side up in a London street. I's 
lady occupant arose with a charac- 
teristic British nonchalance, souglit 
a couch with not so broad an ex- 
posure, and went back to sleep. 


Dunkle-dunkle: The Salvation 
Army is turning out doughnuts with 
star-shaped holes—sort of twinkle, 
twinkle little fried-cake stuff. 
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How one man made a career 
of understanding, sensing, 
divining, often guessing —and 
usually guessing right— what 
is in the President’s mind is 
told in this week’s Saturday 
Evening Post... The story of 
an Iowa harness-maker’s son, 
Harry Hopkins, whose latest 
assignment was a trip abroad 
to act as Franklin Roosevelt’s 
alter ego. First of two articles by 
Marquis W. Childs on one of 
the most unusual relationships 
in American political history. 


R. A. F. hero-—-by mistake 


Too bad the clerk put down “‘bullet 
maker’ instead of “billiard mar- 
ker’’ on the papers of Albert Horace 
Nettlebed. But then, billiard skill 
comes in handy, too, when a Stuka 
decides to come screaming at you 
... A humorous yarn of the Cockney 
who had to be a hero. A Medal for 
Albert, by Arch Whitehouse. 


What you don’t know 
about diamonds 


Did you know diamonds were ‘‘de- 
fense” material? And why factories 
need them? What’s happened to the 
world’s diamond supply? And how 
England is “‘starving out’ the Nazis? 
Here’s a picture of a business that 
gives a good many people nervous 
breakdowns. Read Nervous Ice, by 
Jack Alexander. Post page 16. 


“A hick kid on a defense job?” 


““You’ve been working on these Army trucks for days, and 
haven’t learned a thing”... The story of a Hoosier who 


“grew up” in three weeks. Read South Toward Home. 


I fight sharks 





How does a man get to be a shark ripper-upper anyway? 
How does he ‘‘practice’’? Wallace Caswell, Jr., describes his 
spine-chilling hand-and-fin battles with big fish off Florida. 


17 recipes for hungry he-men 


When men cook for themselves, what do they eat? Step 
aboard a freight caboose and taste everything from a 
peddler sandwich to draw-bar scrapple. Read Caboose Cuisine. 























Jobs for young Americans 
No. 1: 7ransport Pilot 


What is the truth about a job in 
aviation? What are the working 
conditions and the pay, what train- 
ing is needed and what future pos- 
sible? Here, with facts, figures and 
color photographs, is the first of a 
series on typical young Americans. 


“The jungle plays 
tricks on a man” 


A steamboat pants upriver, picking 
its way toward the Matto Grosso, 
when an unexpected smoke signal 
is observed inland. A drama of the 
rubber jungle, Prestige, by Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark, author of The 
Ox-Bow Incident. On page 14 of the 
new Saturday Evening Post—now 
on sale. 


Yes, the Japanese can fly 

What’s Japan’s real air strength? How about their new 
planes built from Junkers plans? Hallett Abend cables facts 
that will upset theorists who pooh-pooh the Nipponese. 


“isn’t that just like a man?” 


A man is stubborn enough when he’s right— but he’s twice as 
stubborn when he’s wrong. Read Dorothy Thomas’ story of a 
feud that should have been a romance. T'wo Litile Guinea Hens. 


He shot 18 holes in 12 under par 


Hot Heafner— Firecracker of the Fairways—even climbs trees 
to play a shot! When he’s good, this prodigious hitter from 
North Carolina is terrific. See if you don’t agree. 







































THE VICTOR 


MFG. & GASKET CO. 


USES 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE 


INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


OW, as never before, the time 

of manufacturing executives 
needs every protection, whether 
working directly on Army and 
Navy contracts or supplying ma- 
terials and parts for other factories 
to use. The organization which 
Mr. Victor heads is one of the 
10,000 Dictograph-users with 
first-hand experience of the price- 
less hours per week which the 
DICTOGRAPH saves in one-man 
conversations and group-confer- 


Mr. J. H. VICTOR, Pres., 
and his Dictograph 
Executive Station 


ences, while public telephone sys- 
tems stay open for incoming calls. 

In small office or far-flung fac- 
tory DICTOGRAPH enables men to 
work together better, avoid mis- 
takes and delays, reduce office 
traffic and disturbance and con- 
serve man-hours. Use the coupon 
below today. A survey of your 
needs costs you nothing—no obli- 
gation. Let us show you the econ- 
omical way ‘‘to speed up Speed’”’ 
in your office or factory. 


TO SPEED UP SPEED 


1. EASY—a flick of the finger does the work. 2. INSTANT—no numbers to look up 
—no dials to operate—no third party to delay connection. 3. ABSOLUTE PRIVACY— 
nothing goes through switchboard. 4 PRIORITY—executive calls get right of way. 
5. OUTSIDE TELEPHONES kept completely available for outside-calls. 6. PROVIDES 


immediate access, by clear-toned loudspeaker or privacy handset, to information from 


other desks while using outside telephones. 


DICTOGRAPH Inter-communication can be provided for 2 to 2000 stations. All 
installations purchaser’s property—no rental charges. 10-year guarantee. 


> —--—--————DICTOGRAPH-——-——-——-—- 


DEPARTMENT 514, 


Company name 


CL) Please send descriptive literature. 


- ° ; i 
LJ At no cost to us we are interested in securing a survey of our needs. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY | 





Street address 





City 


State 





Name 


Title 
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Prophecy 
I am enclosing an excerpt writter by 
Thomas Gray in 1737 which was given to 
me by William Adams Delano ani jy 
which I think you might be interested, 
DAVE H. MORRIS 









New York City 






The Thomas Gray excerpt, taken ‘rom 
“Luna Habitabilis”: 


A time will be when thou shalt spy 

A vast armada battling on high 

In long invasion; while the old felk 
gaze 

Astounded and in silence, from afar 

Watching the flying fleet of unknown 
birds. 












As once Columbus, like Zephyr sur- 
veying new realms, 

Swam o’er the floating fields of un- 
known sea. 

Round about the beaches marvelled, 
marvelled even the waves 

At the iron-clad battle line, and dou- 
ble-decked squadrons, 

At the monsters bristling with arms, 

and the inimitable lightning. 















Soon I discern the making of treaties, 
and the intercourse 

Of the twin world, and under the ac- 
customed sky 

Armies assembled. 








England, who so long holds the reins 
of the sea 

And oft drills the winds, and also rules 
the waves, 

Lifts up the aerial standard, and car- 
ries on today 

Her ancient triumphs, and shall rule 
the conquered air! 
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Military German Course 


In connection with the statement i 
Newsweek for March 24 concerning the 
introduction of German into the currict- 
lum at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, it might interest your read- 
ers to learn that Washington and Lee Un: 
versity this semester is offering a course i0 
Military German—and if circumstances 
warrant, intends to continue doing so oD 
an enlarged scale during the next acacemit 













year. 

Designed to acquaint students with the 
language in which much recent military 
writing has been published, the work natv- 
rally is undertaken from a nonpropagal- 
distic and purely American point of viev. 

LATHAM WEBER 
Director 

Washington and Lee University News 

Bureau 

Lexington, Va. 
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News 


* Whatever you do, Captain, hold the Fort {” 


[ CRIED Map ANN BAILEY J 


N THE LITTLE FORT besieged by Indians, the powder 
was gone—and hope gone with it. But “Mad Ann’— 
widow of a frontiersman slain by savages—took the long, 
desperate chance. Out she dashed at night, past the attackers. 
Through a hundred miles of wilderness she rode to another 
outpost, returned with powder and saved the fort. 


Today Charleston, West Virginia, stands on that site, and 
Chesapeake and Ohio traces the course of “Mad Ann's” 
heroic ride. As your train threads the depths of this great 
canyon, on one of the most beautiful trips in the east, 


CHESAPEAKE 


Sep lhe 


you gaze up a thousand feet to the crest along which 
“Mad Ann” rode that night. 


The memorable sight of the New River Gorge is but one 
of dozens you can “wrap up” in a Chessie TRAVEL 
PACKAGE. Have you discovered this carefree way to 
travel? Your entire route is mapped out, sight-seeing trips 
and accommodations all arranged. Write for interesting 
free book, “It’s Fun to Plan A Chessie TRAVEL PACKAGE” 
to Travel Service, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 827 East 
Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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How to start building a 
Twenty-lon “Kite” 





Youtake alump of plain aluminum. 

You look at it with daring 
imagination. You peer into it with 
X-rays, year after year. 

You melt, and you alloy it, fifty, 
a thousand times, and a thousand 
times again. 

You roll and hammer and press 
and cast your results. 

You sleuth grain structure, and 
resistance to corrosion, and gen- 
eral behavior through a score of 
fabrication processes. 

You test samples, and you build 
wing sections and test them in 
five-story machines. You devise 
new testing devices, ingeniously 
sensitive and delicately accurate, 
to answer questions engineers 
have been guessing at ever since 
Archimedes. 


Such answers, plus the metal 








and the know-how of using it 
efficiently, are the stuff of which 
our planes are built. 

Nature made aluminum light, 
but engineers have made it strong 
and capable and versatile. What 
engineers have made aluminum 
to be, and do, makes it so vital to 
the defense program that civilian 
uses must needs stand aside. 

And we must add that mak- 
ing aluminum do, tomorrow, what 
it couldn’t do yesterday, seems 
to get into the blood of these 
engineers. They come to us from 
Georgia, from Montana, from 
small colleges and big universi- 
ties. And they stay and stay. We 
like that. And they like it. 

There is a certain infinite satis- 
faction in the job of remaking 
the future. 


ONE PAGE FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA 





ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 


what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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Birtupay: Charles 
Evans Hughes, Chief 
Justice of the United 
States, who worked as 
usual “without refer- 
ence to the calendar” 
and neither confirmed 
nor denied rumors of his Servis & Some 
impending __ retirement, Hughes 
79, April 11... Mary 
Pickford, golden-curled sweetheart of the 
silent screen, 48, April 8 . . . Frances Per. 
kins, one of the three remaining members 
of the original Roosevelt Cabinet, 59, April 
10 . . . Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, 
youngest Governor in the 48 states, 34, 
April 13... Mrs. Henry Ford, who cele 
brated the 53rd anniversary of her wedding 
the same day, 74, April 11. 





Marriep: Eleanor Roosevelt, niece of 
the First Lady, who presented her to soci- 
ety in a White House debut in 1938, and 
Edward P. Elliott of Brierly, Yorkshire, 
England, now an architect on a government 
housing project in North Carolina, at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Dedham, Mass, 
April 12. Mrs. Roosevelt flew to the cer- 
emony and next day took off in another 
plane for the marriage of . . . James Roose- 
welt, son of the President, and Romelle 
Schneider, trained nurse who cared for him 
during his 1938 illness, at the home of Mrs. 
George P. Converse, the former Anita 
Stewart of the silent films, in Beverly Hills, 
April 14. 


Diep: Loring C. 
Christie, 56, Canadian 
Minister to the United 
States, of coronary 
thrombosis, in New 
York, April 8. A Nova 
Scotian by birth, Chiis- 
tie attended Harvard, 
served four years in the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, then returned to Canada 
for a diplomatic career climaxed by his ap- 
pointment to Washington on Sept. 1), 
1939 ... Marcel Prevost, 78, French novel- 
ist and playwright known for his uncanny 
recording of the thoughts of women, at his 
home near Vianne, France, April 8 . . . 
Frederic William Wile, 67, newspaperman 
and one of the first radio commentators on 
national affairs, after a long illness, in 
Washington, April 7 . . . Isidore Witmark, 
founder with his two brothers in 1885 of 
M. Witmark & Sons, music publishers who 
put out “Sweet Adeline,” the scores of Vic- 
tor Herbert and Sigmund Romberg, and 
much other popular music, of pneumonia, 
in New York, April 9 . . . Sen. Morris Shep- 
pard of Texas (see page 22) ... Earle W. 
Graser, the “Lone Ranger” (see page 68) 
. . . Urbain J. Ledoux, “Mr. Zero” (see 
page 19). 
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TEAMING UP. 


WITH its own production of Pratt & Whitney 
aircraft engines already increased tenfold, United 
Aircraft is cooperating with two great automobile 
manufacturers to increase production still further. 
Ford and Buick have volunteered to manufacture 
these engines during the emergency; United Air- 
craft has volunteered to show them how. 

Ford and Buick have been furnished engine 
designs and specifications, and also complete de- 
tails of Pratt & Whitney manufacturing processes. 
These proven processes have been adopted by 


Ford and Buick for their new engine factories. 


United Aircraft salutes these two great compa- 
nies and is proud to play its part in the typically 
American teamwork that is helping to make the 


nation invincible—on land, on sea, and in the air. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD + CONNECTICUT 


© «a A 


PRATT & WHITNEY VOUGHT-SIKORSKY HAMILTON STANDARD 
ENGINES AIRPLANES PROPELLERS 















Ever wonder how your gas company keeps track 
of its invisible product? It’s all done with meters... 
not the kind at your end... but big rotary displace- 
ment machines. And inside each one are twin, 8- 
shaped impellers that form alternating, equal cham- 
bers as they turn each other over. 

During each complete revolution of the shaft, each 
of these chambers is filled and emptied twice...and 
the shaft-revolution is faithfully tallied by a built-in 
Veeder-Root Counting Device. So every last pocket- 
ful of gas is accounted for...and a running record 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY « 











kept of outflow into the mains...up to 1,000,000 cubic 
feet per hour (enough to cook about 200,000 roasts). 
Countless machines, like this, have been taught to 
count...to the greater advantage of their users and 
the greater profit of their makers... by working in a 
Veeder-Root Device as an integral part of design. 
See if one can be worked into your product. Write. 


On this page, May 19: How Veeder- 
Root counts in National Defense. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cittes Throughout the World 


IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





~—— wor 


U.S. Morale 


Ovicial Washington is finding at least 
one ray of real hope in the gloomy picture 
of Britain’s recent reverses. It’s felt the 
news will “wake up” the U.S. public. 
Army and Navy people charged with 
following details of the war have long 
been worried by public optimism. They 
think the British cause is far from lost. 
But they bluntly say Britain’s position 
in the Mediterranean area will get much 
worse before it gets better, that British 
setbacks might spur Japan into new 
aggressiveness, and that Britain’s acute 
shipping problem demands some real U.S. 
aid in protecting shipments. Typical re- 
mark: “The strike situation would evap- 
orate and half-hearted aid measures would 
cease if the real extent of Britain’s danger 
and our own position were generally real- 
ized.” If quick checkups prove that recent 
news has really served as the needed awak- 
ener, there will be a decisive move to force 
still more industrial speed-ups, followed 
probably by bolder aid-to-Britain steps. 


National Notes 


Lindbergh isn’t as inactive as he seems; 
he’s making speeches at colleges on condi- 
tion that there be no publicity even in 
the college papers. He’ll come into the 
open again April 23 with an address before 
an America First rally in N.Y. . . . The 
Dies committee has obtained from banks a 
list of fifteen Federal employes to whom 
the Soviet has ordered dividend payments 
made; it’s checking to see if all the pay- 
ments really represent interest on Russian 
securities .. . Navy officers in Hawaii are 
learning much about anti-aircraft tactics 
from four British naval observers, who 
include the former commander of destroyer 
activities in the Dunkerque evacuation. 


Monster Plane Plans 


The Army is making elaborate plans for 
a prestige-building campaign centering 
around its new B-19 bomber, by far the 
world’s biggest plane, whose construction 
was first disclosed here two years ago. 
The Air Corps is enlisting press, radio, and 
newsreel cooperation for a_ publicity 
splurge on the monster when it makes its 
first flight in Santa Monica, Calif., some- 
time after April 20. (The exact date is 


uncertain since the unique insurance policy 
on the plane provides that its initial take- 
off must be into a wind of at least 25 
m.p.h.) Then, if all goes well, the War 
and State Departments intend to send the 
great craft on a Latin-American tour. 
Emphasis will be put not on the plane’s 
military importance but on its technical 
significance—as a prototype for other 
giant planes with heavier armor and 
much greater speed. 


Labor Lines 


The general Washington feeling is that 
the high point in strikes has passed, that 
the Mediation Board has done a good job 
so far, and that pressure for anti-strike or 
“cooling off” legislation will die down, at 
least for a while . . . The CIO is begin- 
ning to swing away from Lewis’ strongly 
isolationist stand. With little publicity, 
the Pittsburgh Industrial Union Council, 
largely dominated by CIO President Mur- 
ray, has called on national CIO leaders 
to sound out British labor chiefs on pos- 
sible coordination of efforts in the fight 
against Germany . . . Roosevelt-Lewis 
relations are perhaps more bitter than 
ever. Lewis is still violently isolationist, 
and F.D.R. is irate over comments Lewis 
has made about him. 


Proxy Bombing 


A novel organization is being formed 
under American auspices to permit Ameri- 
cans to take an indirect sock at the Nazis 
and to provide the British with dollar ex- 
change. Known as Bombardiers, Ltd., the 
organization will serve as agent for one 
or more British bomb manufacturers. It 
will sell to Americans options on aerial 
bombs of various sizes. The purchaser will 
assign his option to the Royal Air Force. 
In due course, he will receive by air mail 
a receipt acknowledging that the option 
has been used and purporting to tell where 
and when the bomb was dropped. 


Trivia 

Army heads are resisting pressure to 
have all officers in Washington wear uni- 
forms, because congressmen, not realizing 
how much desk work the Army has, would 
start asking why so many officers were in 
Washington . . . Incidentally, after West- 
brook Pegler wrote a column on this sub- 
ject and mentioned the old black suit worn 
by General Richardson, Army press chief, 
Richardson gave the suit to his hotel ele- 
vator boy . . . Nelson Rockefeller is seek- 
ing a new title for his agency, the Office 
for Coordination of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations Between’ the American 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Republics. The name is too cumbersome 
and prompts too many complaints that the 
word “between” (instead of “among”) is 
ungrammatical . . . Hawaii’s huge defense 
works are causing such a labor shortage 
that Honolulu taxi companies are begin- 
ning to train women drivers. 





British Outraced 


les now authoritatively confirmed that 
the time factor has been a major explana- 
tion behind the Germans’ rapid headway 
in Libya as well as the Balkans. As soon 
as Bulgaria capitulated to the Axis, it 
was decided to send a BEF to Greece. To 
replace the troops drawn from the Army of 
the Nile, transports and escort ships had 
to be rushed to India and New Zealand 
to bring up reinforcements to Egypt. Striv- 
ing to gain time for this operation, British 
diplomats in Belgrade exerted every effort 
to get Prince Paul to stall off signature of 
the Axis pact. However, Paul signed, the 
Simovitch coup followed, and the Brit- 
ish rushed more men to Greece with- 
out waiting for the reinforcements to 
reach -Africa. Then Hitler’s attack came 
several days sooner than was believed 
possible. Consequently, the British weren’t 
prepared either in Greece or North 
Africa. 


Self-Appointed ‘Germans’ 
One amusing effect of Hitler’s policy of 


“protecting” German minorities in other ~ 


countries has been overlooked. In the small 
Central European countries thousands of 
worried citizens have rushed to get on the 
bandwagon by declaring themselves Ger- 
man, even though they haven’t German 
names and don’t speak German. In Slo- 
vakia, so many people claimed to be Ger- 
man that Interior Minister Sano Mach 
threatened them with expulsion, but had 
to back down when German Minority 
Leader Karmasin insisted that anyone who 
“felt” German should be considered Ger- 
man—at least for the time being. In Hun- 
gary, where there are already 600,000 bona 
fide Germans, many more claimed to be 
German, and officials finally accepted their 
contention in most cases. 


Arab Problem 


Close students of the Arab world give 
a novel explanation for the recent pro- 
Axis coup in Iraq and the growing anti- 
British sentiment among the Arab peoples. 
In large part, it traces to the sweeping 
British defeats of the Italians. Well aware 
of the harsh Italian colonial policy in 
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Libya and East Africa, the Moslems feared 
Italian domination of the Mediterranean 
area and got behind the British in the war. 
But when it became obvious that Italy was 
no longer a major power, and when Britain 
started running into trouble in the Bal- 
kans, the Arabs began to pay attention to 
Nazi promises of political independence 
and of ownership of the rich oil resources 
now controlled by British and American 
interests. 


Italian Misinformation 


Here are two added and so far unpubli- 
cized reasons which help explain Britain’s 
early successes in Libya. and her naval 
superiority over Italy: Mussolini, who was 
also misled about the Greeks, was fed false 
information about the British strength in 
Egypt by Italian agents there. These in- 
telligence reports conflicted with those of 
Graziani’s scouts in Libya, but Mussolini 
preferred to believe them and wouldn’t 
further strengthen Graziani’s army. 
There’s now evidence that at least some 
of these false reports came from British 
counterespionage agents. Also, the Italian 
Navy has been seriously handicapped be- 
cause supposedly trustworthy Italian 
agents copied naval charts of mined Ital- 
ian waters and sold them to the British. 
This nullified one important piece of Ital- 
ian stratagem—to use its faster ships to 
lead the British Navy into mine traps. 


Nazis in Italy 


American diplomatic sources completely 
confirm the stories of returned Rome corre- 
spondents that Germany has now attained 
mastery of Italy. They say that Gestapo 
agents control or supervise all key Italian 
services—railroads, telegraph, food supply, 
etc. In some sections, the authority of the 
Fascist police is maintained only by the 
presence of German Army garrisons. In 
Rome, the Germans have full power, but 
are careful not to flaunt it in consideration 
of the already badly depressed Italian mo- 
rale. At present the resentment of the Ital- 
ian people is directed primarily toward the 
Fascist leaders, whom they consider re- 
sponsible for their present forced servility. 
However, there seems to be no prospect 
for revolt unless Germany suffers major 
defeats. 


Foreign Notes 


Sixty-three-year-old General Corap, just 
exonerated by Pétain of any guilt in the 
French defeat, has long sought a duel with 
General Gamelin, who’s 68, over the lat- 


ter’s failure to defend him against the guilt ~ 


charges. War Minister Huntziger has kept 
the two apart and under surveillance . . . 
A Norwegian boyeott of theaters showing 
German films has decreased their income 
by 70%. Not even free tickets to the un- 
employed have filled the theaters . . . That 
recent “desultory” fighting between Chi- 


nese and Japanese troops has actually been 
serious. Between March 10 and 20 alone, 
9,000 seriously wounded Japanese soldiers 
were sent home via Shanghai. 





New Safety Agency 
The Labor Department will soon ask 


Congress for a substantial appropriation to 
set up a special safety service for defense 
factories. Department officers say over-all 
defense work is being even more seriously 
delayed by industrial accidents than by 
strikes. (Time lost through American in- 
dustrial accidents in the last year is es- 
timated as enough to build some 40 battle- 
ships.) Accidents are increasing out of all 
proportion to the rise in defense produc- 
tion. This is attributed to the large influx 
of green labor, speed-ups, overcrowding of 
plants, and insufficient instruction in acci- 
dent prevention. Supplementing a volun- 
tary committee set up last summer, the 
department is now preparing to establish a 
paid staff of safety instructors to travel 
about and advise defense manufacturing 
plants. 


New Products 


Recognizing the new metal shortage, one 
of the larger electrical companies is devel- 
oping a refrigerator made of plastic sides 
and top mounted on a metal frame... A 
new lacquer to be applied to photographs 
is supposed to give superior protection 
against dirt, mildew, abrasion, etc., to lend 
itself to soap-and-water washing, and gen- 
erally to preserve the photos about as well 
as a glass covering . . . Container interests 
have experimentally developed novel plas- 
tic “cans” for vegetables and fruit. Corn 
containers are molded in the shape of an 
ear of corn; fruit containers in the shape 
of the fruits, etc. There are still technical 
hitches to delay commercial production. 


Canada-U. S. Deals 


Ways and means of sending defense 
equipment to Canada under the Lend- 
Lease Act are being quietly worked out. 
This means you can expect Canadian na- 
tionals’ investments in the U. S. to start 
being sold in early summer, as British stock 
liquidations here start to peter out. While 
the sales won’t equal those of England, 
Federal Reserve officials say they will reach 
a really substantial total before another 
year passes. 


Business Footnotes 


The Treasury is lining up agents who 
will be assigned to watch operations in 
Swiss and Italian bank agencies here if 
and when new orders are issued to freeze 
European funds in this country . . . The 
FRB index’s rapid rise will be temporarily 
halted and it will take a drop for April, 
largely because of the coal strike, auto la- 


— 


bor troubles, and the fact that the index 
calls for a seasonal rise in auto production 
in April . . . Large group banking systems 
have got together and agreed on a Sill 
which they'll push as a counterproposal to 
the Glass Bill for a death sentence on 
group banking. 





Entertainment Lines 


Ate of annual awards for ra‘lio 
excellence, like the Motion Picture Ac.d- 
emy Awards, is being studied by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters .. . 
RKO, cagy since its trouble with Orson 
Welles’ film “Citizen Kane,” submitted 
the script for a new Welles picture to the 
Mexican Government because it con- 
cerned Nazi activities in Mexico. Mexican 
officials objected, and RKO has told Welles 
the picture can’t be produced . . . New 
York’s famous Players Club is offering ad- 
vertisers a dramatic radio program to be 
known as The Players Theater of the Air 
which would feature top-ranking actor- 
members of the club. 


Union Embarrassment 


The way unions can sometimes be em- 
barrassed by their own demands is neaily 
illustrated by this unreported little tale: 
The N.Y. Newspaper Guild (CIO) is now 
negotiating new contracts with some six- 
teen publishers, asking for a number of 
major concessions. Naturally some of the 
demands are included for bargaining pur- 
poses and are not really expected to be 
granted. But, meanwhile, the Guild is hav- 
ing labor troubles of its own. It employs 
eight office workers who are members of 
the United Office Workers (also CIO) and 
who have been haggling for a new contract 
of their own. The Guild’s treasury is so 
lean that it can hardly grant all the ce- 
mands of its employes. But the embar- 
rassing point is that the Office Workers’ 
demands on the Guild call for exactly the 
same concessions which the Guild itself is 
asking from publishers. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Col. Joseph Beck, former Polish Foreign 
Minister who escaped into exile in Ruma- 
nia shortly after the start of the war, has 
been turned over to Germany by the An- 
tonescu government and is now in a con- 
centration camp . . . Harry H. Woodriug, 
who resigned as Secretary of War last 
June, now lives with his family just out- 
side Topeka, Kan. When his new farm 
home is completed at Lecompton (35 miles 
from Topeka), he'll take up farming «nd 
livestock breeding on a large scale. He 
says he’ll “never again” seek public ofiice 
... Ann Dvorak, film actress who gained 
stardom overnight for her acting in “Scar- 
face,” is now in London where she writes 
occasional features for North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 
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VEN IF you're all of these things, 
E well make you comfortable at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York. 
In fact... 

It’s almost like having Aladdin’s 
lamp in your room at Hotel Pennsy]l- 
vania—the way a simple request from 
you will produce unusual items of 
service to meet your unusual needs— 
at no extra charge. Look at ’em!... 





AN OVERNIGHT KIT— containing paja- 
mas and all necessary toilet articles 
for either men or women. 





PAPER SHOE BAGS—to prevent your 
extra pair of shoes from soiling your 
clothing when you pack your luggage. 





ARE YOU allergic?...tired 2..forgetful @... OR JUST unlucky? 





A SPECIAL PILLOW—In case you are 
allergic to the luxurious goose feath- 
ers-and-down used in regular Statler 
pillows. 





A FACE CLOTH—so that you needn't 
bring your own and then have to 
pack it while still damp. 





AN ELECTRIC IRON—and a small iron- 
ing board. What a convenience for 
our women guests when there’s a 
pesky wrinkle to iron out! 





AN ELECTRIC FAN—when the weather 
gets muggy and torrid. (You won't 
need one, of course, if you take one of 
the many air-conditioned rooms now 
available at Hotel Pennsylvania.) 





A HOT WATER BAG—or an ice bag—in 
case you get an ache or a pain. 


ROOM FOR ONE $3.50—FOR TWO $5.00 
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A SHOWER CAP— much appreciated 
by our women guests. Also, an in- 
dividual box of soap flakes, for stock- 
ings and lingerie. 





A TYPEWRITER—to help you write up 
those notes, reports and letters in 
your room. 
Remember, these special services are 
available to Hotel Pennsylvania 
guests at no extra charge over the 
moderate room rates noted below! 
As a matter of fact, they are but 
a few examples of the extra comfort 
and pleasure we've tried to provide 
at this centrally located hotel. In the 
last few years alone, over a million 
dollars have been spent to make Hotel 
Pennsylvania even finer than ever. 
That’s why, in a recent travel survey, 
the hotel preferences of the thou- 
sands of people interviewed totaled 
up to this fact... 







AMONG THOSE WHO 
TRAVEL TO NEW YORK 
HOTEL-—— 


“PENNSYLVANIA 
IS FIRST CHOICE! 
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Nation Expands Its World Role 
to Span Gaps in Aid Lifelines 


Question of Convoys Posed 
by Closing of Greenland Gate 
and Opening of the Red Sea 


To many Americans it must have 
seemed that last week marked a 1941 low 
in democracy’s fortunes. News from Libya 
and the Balkans indicated that aid from 
the “arsenal of democracy” might reach 
those fronts too late. News from the Brit- 
ish Isles, where vital port cities were be- 
ing blasted by Nazi bombers and where 
the Admiralty was revising its figure for 
March ship losses upward to 437,730 tons, 
indicated trouble on what Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill reminded the 
world was still the major battle front. The 
news on Sunday that Russia had signed a 
neutrality pact with Japan merely added 
another worry to official Washington’s al- 
ready heavy load. 

But the load did not crush the President 
of the United States. Bad news only in- 
spired him to make good news of his own. 
On April 9 he announced that ten Coast 
Guard cutters had been transferred to 
Britain for convoy duty. On April 10 he 
asked Congress for legislation empowering 
him to requisition and pay for 64* foreign 
merchant ships immobilized in United 
States ports, and signed an agreement with 
Henrik de Kauffmann, the Danish Minis- 
ter in Washington, placing Greenland un- 
der the protection of the United States for 
the duration of the war. And on April 11, 
after denouncing Germany and Italy for 
“wantonly” attacking Yugoslavia, Mr. 
Roosevelt issued a proclamation removing 
the southern entrance to the Red Sea from 
the list of combat zones, to enable Ameri- 
can merchant ships to carry supplies 
through the Suez Canal to neutral Egypt 


(see map, page 31). 





*Including the 39 seized Danish freighters 
but not the 28 Italian and two German ships 
which the President already had the right to 
commandeer. 


Ever since 982, when Eric the Red first 
set foot on its ice-sheeted wastes, Green- 
land has been a pawn of Europe’s empire 
builders. Icelanders first tackled the hab- 
itable one-seventh of its 736,518 square 
miles but found that the island offered as 
food only fish, wild deer and bear, and a 
limited sheep range at the southern tip. 
The hardy Norse crews that ventured west 
at the behest of the Kings of Norway dis- 
covered that even in May and June, when 
a few fjords were open, the melting ice cap 
sent giant bergs down the coast to menace 
shipping. 

For these reasons Greenland had pro- 
gressed little when, in 1814, Denmark 
handed Norway over to Sweden, ap- 
propriating Greenland, Iceland, and the 


Faroes for the Danish Crown. Through 
the years, Danish and Norwegian fisher- 
men squabbled over whaling rights, until 
in 1933 the Hague Court ruled that the 
islands were Denmark’s. By that time 
most of the Norse settlers in Greenland 
had perished anyway, leaving some 650 
Danes to rule the 16,000 natives. Copen- 
hagen regarded The Hague ruling as a 
mixed blessing, for Greenland remained 
more of a burden than a boon. 

To some Norwegians, however, Green- 
land remained as a symbol of lost prov- 
inces. And Nazi agents, preparing Norway 
for the April 1940 coup, offered Maj. Vid- 
kun Quisling, their prospective Norse pup- 
pet, the “stolen” islands as a bribe for 
nonresistance. Whether he knew this or 
not, Mr. Roosevelt did know that in 1938 
German “meteorologists” had _ visited 
Greenland. For Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the 
doughty American Arctic explorer, had 
submitted to the State Department a 
memorandum warning of German inten- 
tions and outlining the strategic impor- 
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Arctic front: the United States 


tance to the United States of both Green- 
land and Iceland, 

Accordingly, when the Nazi hordes in- 
vaded Norway and Denmark, the Presi- 
dent followed up Britain’s occupation of 
Iceland and the Faroes by declaring that 
Greenland lay within the Western Hemi- 
sphere. A consulate was established at 
Godthaab; two Coast Guard cutters were 
assigned to patrol duty, and the United 
States began supplying the food that 
Greenlanders no longer could get from Eu- 
rope. 

But Quisling and his Nazi masters did 
not abandon their scheme. Last November 
a party of 50 German “meteorologists” set 
out for Greenland. They were intercepted 
by a Norwegian gunboat and one of the 
American cutters. Last month Nazi planes 
were reported over the island. Mr. Roose- 
velt felt the time had come to act even 
more decisively. Nazi bombers based on 
Greenland would be only about 1,500 
cruising miles from Boston, only a few 
hundred miles from the vital shipping 
routes over which America’s aid flows to 
Britain (see map). 

In the back of the President’s mind as 
he discussed the matter with de Kauff- 
mann were reasons other than merely 
keeping the Germans out of Greenland. 
The island offers many bases for patrol 
bombers to guard the farthest north 
“bridge of ships,” as well as limited facili- 
ties for small warcraft in the event this 
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country decides to convoy goods part way 
to the British Isles. It is an ideal stepping- 
stone for fighter planes, the deliveries of 
which are currently bottlenecked by the 
shipping shortage. And, since Greenland 
is now definitely a United States protec- 
torate, and since the Navy will therefore 
be obliged to patrol its waters along both 
coasts, Mr. Roosevelt will be able to reply 
effectively to Hitler’s inclusion of Iceland 
in the Nazi counterblockade area by seeing 
to it that the Denmark Strait between 
Greenland and Iceland is well patrolled. 
The Danish Minister did not need all 
these arguments to clinch his agreement 
to the bargain. Both he and the President 
knew that though he signed in the name 
of King Christian, the captive monarch 
knew nothing of the affair in advance. 
Both knew that Berlin would denounce 
such a pact and that at Berlin’s instance 
Copenhagen would repudiate it and de- 
mand de Kauffmann’s recall. Both knew 
that de Kauffmann and the State Depart- 
ment would ignore Berlin and Copenhagen. 
What had been done was a fait accompli. 
Opening of the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal to American ships had been ex- 
pected ever since the Italians began to wilt 
under British blows in East Africa a 
month ago. Washington knew that it was 
designed to expedite the movement of 
weapons to the Balkans and Libya. And 
though, with this specific purpose in mind, 
the move appeared anticlimactic in view 


of the situation on those fronts, Mr. Roose- 
velt and his military strategists were 
understood to feel that the British would 
be fighting for a long time in Africa and 
possibly Asia Minor, and, therefore, there 
was little danger of the weapons being 
wasted. 

What intrigued Washington correspond- 
ents was the possibility of other dangers. 
At the President’s Friday press conference 
they asked him if his proclamation would 
permit American ships to deliver war ma- 
terials to a neutral if it were known that 
they would be transshipped to a belliger- 
ent, as expressly forbidden by the Neu- 
trality Act. Mr. Roosevelt replied that he 
was not “buying any headaches” when 
he had enough on his hands already. 

But the correspondents had heard that 
Nazi bombers were wreaking havoc over 
the Suez Canal and that Axis raiders had 
been sighted in the Indian Ocean. They 
wondered if American and Danish crews 
would be asked to make the long trek 
without convoy. They knew that Suez was 
approximately 12,000 miles by way of the 
Atlantic and the Cape of Good Hope and 
farther by way of the Pacific and Singa- 
pore. They knew that virtually all the 
Danish seamen would take the risk for an 
extra bonus, but they wondered whether 
Joseph Curran’s National Maritime Union 
would approve sending American seamen, 
extra bonus or no. 

While skeptics wondered, their gover?- 
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ment continued to bridge this and other 
gaps in the lifelines between the democra- 
cies and their arsenal. The State Depart- 
ment ignored a third note from Berlin pro- 
testing the seizure of 30 Axis ships, and 
the undaunted Danish Minister tossed a 
protest from Copenhagen in the waste- 
basket. 

Relations with Italy likewise remained 
strained. Rome’s request that Capt. Wil- 
liam C. Bentley, assistant air attaché, be 
recalled was regarded as retaliation for 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s request 
that the Fascist government recall Admiral 
Alberto Lais, the Italian naval attaché 
who ordered the crews of the 28 Italian 
freighters in United States ports to sabo- 
tage them. 

During the week the Army transport 
Leonard Wood arrived in Brooklyn with 
505 defiant seamen from the Italian liner 
Conte Biancamano, and Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson announced that fa- 
cilities at. Fort Missoula, Mont., and Fort 
Lincoln, N. D., had been obtained as 
camps for the 875 Axis seamen in United 
States custody, pending the outcome of 
deportation and sabotage hearings. 

Meanwhile, Washington tightened its 
diplomatic ties with Britain. W. Averell 
Harriman, the President’s “defense ex- 
pediter” in London, was given the rank 
of Minister, and Maj. Dwight Whitney 
was released from the Scots Guards to aid 
him. James V. Forrestal, Under Secretary 
of the Navy, and Maj. Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, chief of the Army Air Corps, flew 
to London to speed coordination of naval 
and air aid. 





Significance 


In all the week’s flurry of action, one 
fact was not lost sight of: Mr. Roosevelt 
managed, for another seven days at least, 
to continue to dodge the question of con- 
voys. He still managed to give the impres- 
sion that he felt such actions as the Green- 
land coup, the opening of the Red Sea, and 
the release of ten cutters would be enough. 

Others were not so sure. Naval experts 
pointed out that while Greenland might 
afford adequate air bases, its iceberg- 
locked fjords would be of limited value for 
warships. Some of them said that the 
President ought to have opened Halifax 
to American ships while he was about it, 
and that a watchful eye ought to be kept 
on the Azores, the Canaries, and the Cape 
Verdes, lest the Nazis attempt to move in 
first to southward-sweeping bases and nul- 
lity the value of the Cape Town route. 
Sull others felt that Washington ought to 
demand of Eire that it open sorely needed 
bases to Britain as the price of the food 
the De Valera government is now seeking 
from this country. 

\s for the proposal to extend the Neu- 
trality Patrol to the line of 30 degrees 
west longitude in the area of Greenland, 
and the Red Sea proclamation—pro-con- 
voy spokesmen felt that both moves might 





prove risky without proving effective. 
Britain, they pointed out, tried patrols at 
the beginning of the World War, found 
the fast German raiders playing blind 
man’s buff with their slower craft, and 
quickly came to convoys as the only prac- 
tical system. 





Forgotten Man 


New York’s celebrated Bowery once was 
a leafy country lane down which the be- 
wigged burghers of New Amsterdam and 
their ladies were wont to stroll to a ball at 
the bouwerij of Gov. Peter Stuyvesant. 
Today it is a jangling mile-long artery of 
cobblestones on the Lower East Side, cut- 
ting like a rusty knife between Little Italy 
and the Jewish quarter, along which job 
hunters and job dodgers shuffle aimlessly 
under the brooding ‘shird Avenue El. 

To that “street of forgotten men” in 
1919 came Urbain J. Ledoux, a Canadian- 
born mystic who had spent eleven years 
in the United States consular service, to 
extend a helping hand. His creed was 
simple: “Who shall blame another man for 
not having will power, balance, ambition, 
and ability for worldly success?” His gifts 
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were primitive: food, clothing, a place to 
sleep—and no questions asked. At his first 
bread line, some homeless drifter asked 
him his name and he replied “I am noth- 
ing.” Whereupon the Bowery dubbed him 
“Mr. Zero.” 

“Mr. Zero” wrapped his charities in 
gaudy packages. Once he held a “slave 
market” on Boston Common and “auc- 
tioned” 150 war veterans to the highest bid- 
der in return for jobs. Another time he led 
a double-horned goat and a band of des- 
titute men dressed in long underwear and 
wooden barrels to New York City Hall to 
arouse public sympathy. Later he intruded 
on the swank Easter Parade by marshaling 
his charges up Fifth Avenue in shabby cut- 
aways and battered top hats. Never a 
Thanksgiving nor a Christmas nor a New 
Year’s went by that he was not out in the 
wintry cold passing out stew, soup, or hot 
coffee to all comers. But with the coming 
of the New Deal and Federal relief, his sun 
began to set, and he gradually dropped 
from the public eye. 

On April 8 “Mr. Zero,” 66, died at 
French Hospital, New York, of a long ill- 
ness. His body lay in state at a funeral 
parlor for four days, and not more than 25 
of the thousands he had befriended came 
to pay him honor. Among those, however, 
were half a dozen well-dressed mourners 
who acknowledged that they had seized the 
proffered hand in years gone by and _lifted 
themselves from the depths. But the 
Bowery had forgotten. 





Boundary Bicker 


From its headwaters in the Rockies at 
Three Forks, Mont., to St. Louis, where it 
tumbles into the Mississippi, the tempera- 
mental Missouri River runs an unstable 
course of 2,475 miles, 4 miles longer than 
the Mississippi itself, through the moun- 
tains and prairies of seven states. 

In the 125-mile stretch where “Big Mud- 
dy” forms the boundary between Kansas 
and Missouri, north of Kansas City, the 
river’s meanderings have shifted territory 
from one state to another, led to inter- 
minable disputes over tax collections and 
legal jurisdiction, eaten away entire farms 
and towns and created others, and caused 
constant squabbles over ownership of the 
borderlands. And sometimes both states 
have failed to exercise jurisdiction: on 
Goose Island, now the site of the gigantic 
North American bomber factory at Kansas 
City, Kan., a lawless “Monte Carlo of the 
West” was allowed to flourish at the turn 
of the century, with saloons and gambling 
dens, cockfights and wrestling matches, 
and occasional unpunished murders. 

But last year as United States Army en- 
gineers poured the last of $100,000,000 into 
“Big Muddy” to stabilize its course, the 
State of Kansas filed suit against Missouri 
to end an 80-year-old squabble over the 
ownership of four disputed stretches of 
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land totaling 4,800 acres, or 714 square 
miles. As the first step toward determining 
the case, a special master appointed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
this week opened hearings in Kansas City, 


Mo. 





Scared Sub 


The decommissioned submarine S-49, a 
1,000-ton, 240-foot craft built in 1922 at a 
cost of $2,500,000 and sold in 1931 for $40,- 
000, has traveled about 15,000 miles in the 
past ten years and has been inspected, at 
25 cents a head, by more than 1,000,000 
goggle-eyed landlubbers, according to its 
owner, Capt. F. J. Chrestensen of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Since the European war broke out, how- 
ever, the S-49 has reported several narrow 
escapes from armed Allied merchantmen 
who took her for a German U-boat as she 
sailed up and down the Atlantic Seaboard. 
On one occasion, Captain Chrestensen re- 
lates, he unfurled an American flag just in 
time to stop a British ship from unlimber- 
ing off Cape Hatteras. Last week Chres- 
tensen sighed his relief as he brought his 
old exhibition craft into Bridgeport. 


Fork in the Road 


Public Warned It Must Decide 
Just How Far America Shall Go 





The air last week reechoed with a chorus 
of warnings to the American people. One 
continuous refrain, dinned into 132,000,000 
brains by interventionists and isolationists 
alike, advised public opinion to wake up 
and make up its mind conclusively as to 
how far the United States should go toward 
aiding Britain and its Allies. 

Administration spokesmen talked frank- 
ly. “Most of us ... are overconfident,” Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace warned. John 
D. Biggers, OPM production chief, chimed 
in that “every citizen . . . should realize 
that the safety of the nation may depend 
on what we all do in the next 100 days.” 
And Col. William J. Donovan declared: 
“Tf it is to our advantage to declare war, 
we should declare war.” 

A large proportion of the nation’s press 
joined the chorus. Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox’s Chicago Daily News pre- 
dicted that “every people in the world will 
perforce take note of the fact that our aid” 
in the Balkans “was at once too little and 
too late,” and The Houston Post hoped 
that the Allied disasters would “awaken 
every American who has been asleep to... 
the imperative need for greater action.” 
The New York Herald Tribune offered 
“War if Necessary” as a national slogan, 
and the outspoken Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal talked of “War at Once.” 

The job of mobilizing public opinion to 
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Mistaken for U-boat, the S-49 was docked safely by Capt. Chrestensen 


demand American convoys to the war zone 
was undertaken by the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies. Accept- 
ing the committee’s vice chairmanship, 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Minister to Nor- 
way during the Nazi invasion a year ago, 
declared: “Our problem is to insure the 
delivery of materials to those ports for 
which they are intended, and if that means 
convoys, we should convoy.” 

The isolationists were not slow to reply. 
The America First Committee accused the 
Aid-the-Allies group of “talking about 
war.” The Chicago Tribune warned that 
interventionists would “betray” the na- 
tion into the conflict. And The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch predicted: “Upon the an- 
swer to ‘convoy or no convoy’ may depend 
the answer to ‘war or no war’.” 

In the Senate, George W. Norris, Ne- 
braska Independent and lone survivor of 
the 1917 anti-war bloc, agreed that “con- 
voys can mean nothing else except war,” 
but added that if the nation should de- 
clare war, it would not send another AEF 
but would limit its participation to the 
Navy and air force. As the Administration- 
dominated Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee pigeonholed the resolution of Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey, New Hampshire Re- 
publican, to forbid convoys, the isolation- 
ist generalisssimo, Sen. Burton K. Wheel- 
er, took to the stump. At a series of Mid- 
western mass meetings sponsored by Amer- 
ica First, the Montana Democrat warned 
his hearers: “It is not too late to stop the 
warmongers.” 

This dilemma in which American public 
opinion was floundering was graphically 
demonstrated by a Gallup survey showing 
83 per cent opposed to entering the war, 
but 67 per cent feeling that it is more im- 
portant to help Britain win, even at the 
risk of entering the war, than to concen- 
trate on staying out. 


Significance 


The thing that has hampered the Ad- 
ministration in its effort to prevent Brit- 
ish defeat is the essential contradiction 








in public thinking illustrated by the Gal- 
lup figures. Those in Washington who are 
most impatient for action have maintained 
that nothing could be accomplished until 
the question was reduced in the public 
mind to the simple alternatives: “All the 
way in or all the way out.” 

These people now hope that fast-moving 
events abroad will clarify American public 
opinion. They hope that British reverses 
in the Mediterranean, the implied threat 
to this country contained in the new Rus- 
so-Japanese pact, and, above all, Nazi de- 
struction of American aid on the way to 
the Old World, will rouse Americans to 
the point of demanding that this country 
go “all the way in.” 





Minnesota Static 


Since becoming Republican Governor of 
Minnesota in 1939, Harold E. Stassen has 
made 21 fireside chats over a statewide 
radio hookup on Thursday evenings. A 
fortnight ago the nation’s youngest Gov- 
ernor went on the air to boast that he had 
reduced state expenses $4,000,000, despite 
an $8,000,000 deficit inherited from the 
Farmer-Laborite regime. Station WCCO in 
Minneapolis then offered George H. Lom- 
men, for fourteen years Farmer-Labor 
State Senator from the iron-mining town 
of Eveleth, time to reply with charges of 
GOP extravagance, but shortly before he 
was to broadcast the permission to speak 
was suddenly withdrawn. The 50,000-watt 
CBS outlet explained, after consulting 
with Stassen’s office, that Lommen’s talk 
might contain “libelous” passages and “in- 
correct” figures. 

State Sen. Raymond Julkowski of Min- 
neapolis promptly introduced a resolution 
asking the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to investigate the “unwarranied 
cancellation,” and ex-Gov. Elmer A. Ben- 
son, Stassen’s Farmer-Laborite predeces- 
sor, obtained air time to charge that “free 
speech and public debate are now in 
danger.” 
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Good Neighbor Day 


Birthplace of Wallace Keynotes 


11th Pan-American Celebration 


The farming town of Greenfield, Iowa, 
seat of Adair County, has a population of 
1,869 and is the center of a rolling prairie 
country dedicated to grain, livestock, and 
poultry and dominated by sprawling white 
houses, big red barns, and tall silos. With 
its mixed strains of Anglo-Saxon, Irish, 
German, and Scandinavian blood, Green- 
fieli is a good thousand miles from any- 
thing Latin-American; but it is also the 
birthplace of Henry A. Wallace. 

Consequently Greenfield and Adair 
County this Monday paid tribute to their 
hemisphere-minded Vice President by stag- 
ing a gay fiesta in celebration of Pan- 
American Day. Togged out in spangled 
Latin trappings, the celebrants polished up 
a few Spanish phrases and turned the main 
street into a bannered, flag-decked plaza. 
Young and old, they ate tamales and 
washed them down with maté, danced to 
the rhumba and the tango, watched a 
“Pan-American Friendship Pageant,” and 
heard Dr. Luis Quintanille, counselor of the 
Mexican Embassy in Washington, who 
made a special trip, assert: 

“There is another, more lofty bond, 
which unites the farmers of Iowa and 
Mexico—their love of liberty and democ- 
racy . . « Here in the heart of our con- 
tinent, far removed from the ocean paths 
of conquerors, there may be a feeling 
that this liberty is beyond reach of at- 
tack .. . But our mutual liberties may be 
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International 


Gen. Maximino Avila Camacho 


imperiled unless both peoples stand to- 
gether in their defense.” 

Elsewhere in the Americas, an estimated 
12,000 groups observed the eleventh an- 
nual Pan-American Day. In Washington 
Vice President Wallace addressed a lunch- 
eon in honor of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the twenty Latin-American repub- 
lies, and a brother of the Mexican Presi- 
dent, Gen. Maximino Avila Camacho, 
spent 40 minutes with President Roose- 
velt discussing the “future relations of our 
two countries.” 
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In Mexico City, meanwhile, President 
Manuel Avila Camacho received a party 
of movie stars and film executives who 
flew in from Hollywood in three chartered 
airliners to attend a motion-picture festi- 
val. They will be followed, it was an- 
nounced in Washington, by Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr., a favorite of South American 
movie audiences, who will depart late this 
month for a two-month tour of Latin 
America to study methods of fostering 
“inter-American understanding” through 
the theatrical arts. 


Postage Due 


On May 20, 1939, when a Pan American 
Airways Clipper roared out of Port Wash- 
ington, the first regularly scheduled trans- 
atlantic service by an American airline was 
begun. In the months that have followed 
the Clippers have transported some 750,- 
000 pounds of mail, and since war began 
60 per cent of the first-class mail to Europe 
has been funneled through Pan American’s 
New York-to-Lisbon route. 

Last week Washington revealed that 
payments to the airline by foreign govern- 
ments, which represent 40 per cent of the 
service’s revenue, are in arrears as much as 
21 months. Appearing before a Senate sub- 
committee on appropriations, Juan T. 
Trippe, president of Pan American Air- 
ways Corp., testified that his company had 
received only a quarter of postage charges 
amounting to more than $2,500,000. 

With the situation worsening to the 
tune of an additional $100,000 a month, 
an appeal has been made to the State De- 
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Corn Belt matrons donned Latin garb and youths rhumbaed for Pan-American Day in Greenfield, Iowa 
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Sen. Reynolds, aid-Britain foe, was slated to succeed . .. Sen. Sheppard as Military Affairs Chairman 


partment to turn over the sums owed by 
German-occupied France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands from their assets frozen 
in this country. The case of nations with 
no funds impounded here, particularly 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, offered 
an even more difficult problem. 
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Ham ’n’ Egg Hash 


For a decade Southern California has 
been the cradle of such utopian schemes to 
cure the nation’s economic ills as the EPIC 
—End Poverty in California—plan of Up- 
ton Sinclair, leftist novelist, and the old- 
age pension plan of Francis E. Townsend, 
country doctor. After those panaceas had 
waxed and waned, the “Thirty-Dollars- 
Every-Thursday” or “Ham ’n’ Eggs” pen- 
sion scheme attracted 1,000,000 followers, 
only to be defeated in popular referenda 
in 1938 and 1939. 

Undaunted, the Ham ’n’ Eggers last 
week were beating the drums for a 1941 
version of their scheme. Bedecked with a 
new name, new slogan, and new payment 
scheme, the idea remained basically the 
same. The Payroll Guarantee Association, 
promising “a job and a paycheck or else 
a pension for all,” urged $20 a week to 
all jobless more than 50 years old and 
$7 a week to those under 50 who earn less 
than $16 a week. The money would come 
from state warrants in dollar denomina- 
tions which would be validated by the 
weekly affixing of stamps purchased from 
the state. 

The plan’s sponsors asked the State Leg- 
islature to act on a proposed constitutional 
amendment to authorize the payments 
and, if the lawmakers refuse to act, 
planned to circulate petitions this summer 
for another popular referendum. But vet- 
eran observers predicted that this warmed- 
over Ham ’n’ Egg dish would not prove 
tasty to California voters. 





Morris Sheppard 


On April 9, at Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, a tired little man died of a 
brain hemorrhage. Sen. Morris Sheppard 
had been around Capitol Hill longer than 
any other lawmaker. Born in Wheatville, 
Texas, in 1875, the mild-spoken lawyer had 
entered the House in 1902, the Senate in 
1913. From the beginning, Washington 
had provided a forum for a personal cru- 
sade that had begun with a picture in a 
school physiology book. The picture por- 
trayed a drunkard’s stomach, and the per- 
sonal crusade was prohibition. When the 
Eighteenth Amendment finally became ef- 
fective on Jan. 16, 1920, “Morrie” Shep- 
pard became “the Father of Prohibition.” 
Every Jan. 16 since, he gave a speech ex- 
tolling the “noble experiment.” 

Last week Morrie Sheppard was missed 
for more than his annual speeches on 
Demon Rum and his likable personality. 
The sacred rule of seniority turned up for 
the strategic Military Affairs Committee 
chairmanship, left vacant by the Texan’s 
death, a name that made many a Wash- 
ingtonian whistle: Robert R. Reynolds of 
North Carolina, the only Southern senator 
who voted against the Lend-Lease Bill. 





Significance 


Reynolds’ succession to the chairman- 
ship of the Military Affairs Committee 
might not embarrass the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration too much. During the World 
War President Wilson had a similar prob- 
lem. 

Rep. S. Hubert Dent of Alabama, chair- 
man of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, was unsympathetic to the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy and its conduct 
of the war. Rep. Julius Kahn of California, 
ranking minority member, was not. So 
Wilson enlisted the Republican to steer 
vital legislation in committee and on the 
floor. The present ranking minority mem- 


ber of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, Warren R. Austin of Vermont, hias 
been one of Mr. Roosevelt’s most ardent 
supporters in defense and foreign-policy 
matters. 
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Week in the Nation 


Surt: The State of Louisiana sued Rob- 
ert S. Maestri, 51-year-old Mayor of New 
Orleans since 1936 and political lieutenant 
of the late Huey Long, for his half interest 
in the Canal Oil Co., $825,000 in dividends 
he has received from the company, and 
$100,000 more due him from the firm. 
Louisiana charged that the millionaire 
Mayor, as State Conservation Commis- 
sioner until 1936, had acquired part own- 
ership of the company in violation of the 
law and that his firm had produced more 
oil than permitted under regulations of 
the Conservation Department. 





Crasu: A PBY-1 long-range Navy pa- 
trol bomber, similar to planes being manu- 
factured for Britain, crashed into the At- 
lantic Ocean and sank 2 miles off the Vir- 
ginia coast April 8 during a routine hop 
from Norfolk, Va., to Quonset Point, R.1. 
The disaster, for which no cause was 
known, killed the flying boat’s entire crew 
of ten. 


Recapture: Two Manhattan robbers, 
Joseph Riordan and Charles McGale, were 
recaptured seven hours after they had 
shot their way out of the Sing Sing 
hospital, fled through a narrow tunnel 
leading beyond the prison’s walls, and 
forced a fisherman to row them across thie 
Hudson River. During Sing Sing’s first 
major break in a generation, four men 
died. John Waters, one of the bandits; 
John Hartye, prison guard, and James 
Fagan, Ossining policeman, were shot 
dead, and McGovern Miller, convict, died 
of a heart attack in the excitement. 
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War Tiendere on Both Sides 
of Embattled Mediterranean 


Nazis Overwhelm Yugoslavs 


and Set Up New Croatian State; 


Pressure on Suez Mounts 


With the same paralyzing speed and 
power that marked the conquests of Po- 
land, Norway, and France, the Nazi 
Armies last week smashed into Yugoslavia. 
Within seven days the defiant little Balkan 
state had been cut off from its allies, Bel- 
grade was taken, and the Germans swung 
south to face the British and Greeks. 


Yugoslavia 

As in all their other campaigns, the 
Germans first struck with all the force 
they could muster at the most vital point 
in the enemy defense system—in Yugo- 
slavia’s case the narrow neck of Southern 
Serbia between Bulgaria and Greece. With- 
in three days the Nazis had taken Skoplje 
and Nish, which control the Vardar Valley 
and all north-south communications. A lit- 
tle later another German column raced 
down to Bitolj and the Anglo-Greek de- 
fense line and established contact with the 
Italians in Albania. The Fiihrer sent the 
Duce a victory telegram. 





The Nazis were able to use overwhelm- 
ing forcee—25 divisions according to Prime 
Minister Churchill. By contrast, the 
Yugoslavs had, according to one report, 
only one division in the southern tip of 
Serbia as the result of the nation’s delay 
in mobilizing. The Nazis, as usual, were 
preceded by flocks of dive bombers. These 
planes smashed communications and vital 
services in towns like Skoplje, but not so 
seriously that they couldn’t be repaired 
when the Germans arrived. And in the 
mountainous country that had been ex- 
pected to prove an almost insurmountable 
barrier, the Nazis brought mechanized 
equipment over the roads as fast as they 
had on the fine highways of France. 

There were also stories of a galaxy of 
new German weapons. One was supposed 
to be a small tank, especially designed 
for work on mountains. Another type of 
tank, it was said, threw land mines ahead 
to demolish light fortifications and ob- 
stacles. And there were reports of a special 
corps of troops, clad in asbestos suits, 
who wielded flame throwers. 

After accomplishing their primary pur- 
pose of cutting off the Yugoslavs from the 
British and the Greeks, the Germans 
pushed the column that had captured 





Nish north on to Belgrade. On Easter 
Sunday the Nazis rolled into the capital. 
After one week of bombing the devastation 
equaled that inflicted on Warsaw and 
Rotterdam. 

The scene was described by Outerbridge 
Horsey, American vice consul at Budapest 
who went to Belgrade at the height of the 
bombardment for news of the United 
States Minister, Arthur Bliss Lane. He 
told of streets everywhere torn up by 
bombs, of bodies on the sidewalks, of 
smashed buildings. The opera, the power 
plant, the radio station, the railway station 
—all were reduced to piles of rubble. Amid 
the destruction, Belgrade seemed already 
a city of the dead with hardly a living 
person on the streets. All those able to 
flee had done so, and the rest stayed in 
basements and shelters 24 hours a day. 

The Germans spared Zagreb, capital of 
Croatia and Yugoslavia’s second largest 
city. There were no reports of raids on 
the neat little town, and German troops 
soon captured it, along with Ljubljana, 
capital of Slovenia, without encountering 
any serious opposition. The Yugoslavs 
had not intended to defend the two cities, 
but the fall of the provincial capitals was 
the sign for the beginning of the political 
disintegration of the nation. 

The Germans immediately set up an in- 
dependent Croatian Government under 
Anton Pavelitch, an exile in Italy and the 
terrorist accused of implication in the 
murder of King Alexander. Rome put for- 
ward claims to the Dalmatian Coast, and 


Hitler’s mechanized divisions roll over the mountains into Yugoslavia 
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Fascist troops advancing from Fiume and 
Zara drove along the precipitate shores. 
Finally, Hungarian forces invaded Yugo- 
slavia, and Budapest laid claim to a rich 
plain between the Tisza and Danube 
Rivers containing a large Hungarian 
minority. 

During all this time there was prac- 
tically no word from the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment—a tribute to the thoroughness of 
the German destruction of communica- 
tions. Then this week from heavily bombed 
Sarajevo, apparently the temporary cap- 
ital, the Cabinet of Premier Simovitch is- 
sued a manifesto claiming that the “bulk 
of the Yugoslav Army” of 32 divisions has 
escaped the Nazi “steel trap” and would 
again “astonish the world as it did in 1914 
and 1915.” 


Greeks 


With the capture of Skoplje and the 
Vardar Valley, the German mechanized 
columns immediately turned south to Sa- 
lonika. Once again followed terrible de- 
struction in a great city. This time, how- 
ever, it was deliberately done by the Brit- 
ish and Greek troops in an effort to make 
the port useless to the Nazis. Great oil 
and gasoline tanks were set afire; bridges 
were dynamited, and an area stretching 
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The position of Allied defenders and the direction of German drives in the Balkan war as of noon April | 


for a mile along the docks was left in 
flames. On all kinds of boats, down to 
coastal fishing craft, the inhabitants evac- 
uated the port. Among them were Sep- 
hardic Jews who had sought refuge in 
Salonika after expulsion from Spain in the 
sixteenth century. Truck convoys took 
the army out, leaving only small forces 
trapped in Eastern Thrace. 

This apparently had little effect on the 
morale of the Greeks, who boasted that 
they had beaten back the first Nazi at- 
tacks on the new defense line in the shadow 
of Mount Olympus. But as the German 
pressure continued, the British officially 
admitted that they had been forced to fall 
back to “new positions.” And before any 
break had come, the Germans seized the 
chance to impress the isolated Yugoslavs 
by filling the air with circumstantial re- 
ports of British preparations to evacuate 
Greece by sea. The Greeks also were 
warned that the time had come to capitu- 
late, and the propaganda barrage was as 
incessant as the assault on the lines and 
bombings from the air. 


Significance 





Insofar as the general war scene is con- 
cerned, the fate of Greece and Yugoslavia 
was of less moment than the fate of the 
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British Expeditionary Force. The dispatch 
of a British force was negotiated by For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden and Gen. 
Sir John Dill in their visits to Turkey and 
Greece. Eden had wanted to go to Yugo- 
slavia also, but Prince Paul refused to let 
him. Hence the British Army was sen! as 
a military token, but without advance 
staff preparations with Yugoslavia to sup- 
plement those made with Greece. 

In many ways this accented an old 
cleavage in British strategy which existed 
long before the war: the split between 
those who believed that strategy required 
Britain only to fight for the empire, and 
those who believed in fighting on the Con- 
tinent to retain the balance of power. In 
the empire view, defense of the Eastern 
Mediterranean meant the defense of Egypt 
and the Suez Canal, with Greece only an 
exposed salient on the general front. And, 
from this standpoint, the wiping oui of 
Italian resistance in Libya and Ethiopia 
would take precedence over aiding Greece. 

But such a line does not fit into British 
policy as it existed in September 1939, 
when Britain declared war on Germany. 
By so doing it repudiated the narrow 
course of only fighting in defense of its 
empire—for example, of only defending 
Egypt. Instead, it adopted one of armed 
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opposition to the Reich in Europe itself. 
And even since the defeat of France, the 
British, while temporarily on the defen- 
sive, have aimed all their efforts toward 
regaining the initiative in Europe. 

The situation in Greece offered Britain 
the first opportunity in nearly a year to 
do this. Because of its fundamental policy 
this chance could not be ignored, and 
military considerations had to give way to 
political ones. The unexpected decision of 
Yugoslavia to fight, however, created a 
much greater opportunity than the British 
were able to exploit in a military sense. 
This explains the failure of the new BEF 
to advance into Yugoslavia, when the 
Germans first invaded that country. 

The great danger to the British in the 
present situation was that the weakness 
of the BEF might force them to choose 
between political and military defeat. 
Leaving the BEF in Greece and allowing 
the Germans to smash it might also en- 
danger the whole position in the Middle 
East. On the other hand, to withdraw it 
would strike an almost fatal blow at the 
policy of fighting the Reich in Europe. 





Morale in the War 
British Still Tops in Spirits 
While Italian Chin Hangs Low 


The military importance of the great 
Axis drives in the Balkans and North 
Africa bulked largest in the news last 
week. Yet in many ways they held an even 
greater significance: the effect on the 
morale of Europe. 


Britain 

British morale, on the surface the most 
obvious, is the hardest to break down and 
analyze. Its basis is a national oblivious- 
ness to the possibility of defeat—a feeling 
rooted in a military history which has 
planted deep in the national consciousness 
the belief that Britain “always loses all 
battles but the last,” and most of all, in 
the more or less unconscious feeling of 
superiority to all foreigners. Even at the 
time of the fall of France, it was this aspect 
of the national character that enabled the 
British to fight on in a situation where, by 
any logical calculation at that moment, 
they were already beaten. 

This has been a source of strength 
against Hitler’s air attacks on the Britons 
in their native island, but it obviously also 
is a potential source of weakness. The 
realization of that has brought about a 
curious situation in which officials on one 
side and the public on the other accuse 
each of too much wishful thinking. 

At the very outset of his Prime Minis- 
tership, Churchill tried to discourage op- 
timism by his famous “blood, sweat, and 
tears” speech. Last week, again, he painted 
the gloomiest possible picture of the pros- 
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The British in Greece 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Whatever may be Britain’s fu- 
ture in the Balkans and whatever the 
size of the force landed in Greece, the 
BEF arrived too late to save the dis- 
memberment of Yugoslavia, prevent 
the Germans from gaining a juncture 
with the Italian forces in Albania, or 
stop their cutting off all Eastern Greece 
and occupying Salonika, the key port 
of the Aegean flanking the Darda- 
nelles. 

The British reinforcement of the 
Greeks must be understood as a politi- 
cal move because it was at variance 
with the best military thought of Brit- 
ain. And it not only weakened General 
Wavell’s Army of the Nile by stopping 
the offensive campaign toward Tripoli, 
thus contributing directly to the dis- 
aster around Tobruk, but has placed in 
jeopardy the army’s true mission— 
guarding the Suez Canal. For the Ger- 
man campaign in the Balkans is linked 
with their blitzkrieg in North Africa. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, these land 
battles are primarily for the control of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Command 
of the sea means nothing without domi- 
nation of the shores washed by its 
waves. 

In Greece, the position occupied by 
the British and Greeks (see map, page 
24) is not only devoid of fortifications, 
other than hastily thrown up field- 
works, but its location defies the simple 
rules governing the selection of a de- 
fensive position. The only redeeming 
feature of the position is that the flanks 
rest on the sea. 

The position is not a line in any re- 
spect; it is more in the nature of an 
irregularly shaped rectangle, three sides 
of which must be defended while the 
backdoor side from Mount Olympus to 
Chimara, 150 miles long, must be kept 
open for retirement routes and supply 
from the south. 

The right face of the rectangle, ex- 
tending from the 2,678-foot Mount 
Olympus to the Edessa area, follows the 
1,800-foot mountain ridge to where the 
line turns westward along the heights 
to the valley north of Florina, thence 
to the lakes south of Okhrida, where 
ends the east sector occupied by the 
British. The Greeks hold the rest of the 
front, the west sector, along the line 
from Lake Okhrida southwestward to 
Chimara, where they have faced the 
Italians for several months in a more 
or less stalemate war. 


The right face of the British position 
can be attacked from three directions 
—along the coast, via the valley north 
of Mount Olympus, or against the sa- 
lient in the Edessa region. The other 
vulnerable spot is north of Florina, 
across the heights to the west where 
juncture is made with the Greeks. This 
is just another hinge or elbow, a soft 
spot where unity of command is al- 
ways weakest. 

When the Greek position in Albania 
is considered in the light of the Ger- 
man juncture with the Italians in the 
Lake Okhrida sector, the Greek right 
flank in the Koritza region now becomes 
a dangerous salient in the Allied line, 
inviting attack. 


Although the Yugosbavs to the 
north are fighting a separate campaign 
in their dismembered country, their 
harassing and holding tactics are of 
vital aid to their allies to the south. 
Should their counterattacks be success- 
ful, they will hamper the German ef- 
fort to shorten their line of communi- 
cation and supply northward direct to 
Germany. 

The German sstrategical offensive 
against the Yugoslavs is the continua- 
tion of the plan originally initiated, 
now developed to a stage where the 
encircling tactics, so successfully em- 
ployed in Flanders, are slicing Yugo- 
slav terrain into digestible bits pre- 
paratory to the application of the boa- 
constrictor technique of squeezing be- 
fore devouring. 

The German offensive against the 
Allied position evidently projects two 
coordinated drives against the British 
front, one from the direction of Sa- 
lonika launched against the Edessa sa- 
lient and the other southward in the 
Florina area. At the start of this week 
secondary attacks were being registered 
at other points on the front, particular- 
ly toward Mount Olympus, forcing the 
British back. 

In the German plan, the Italians are 
expected to coordinate with the Ger- 
man effort by pushing hard along the 
entire front and launching an attack 
against the right of the Greek position, 
with Koritza as the first objective. 
Success at this salient would go far 
toward severing the Greeks from the 
British, and, if pushed southward, the 
movement would threaten the entire 
Greek Army. 
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Strategic Possibilities in Eastern Mediterranean 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


F rom the viewpoint of Britain, 
which has to depend largely upon sea 
power for whatever success it has in 
this war, no area around Europe offers 
the same strategic possibilities as does 
the one in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
which now is threatened by the Ger- 
man attacks in Greece and Libya. 

This is especially true since the pass- 
ing of France from the picture has 
eliminated any prospect of the war 
being conducted as it was in 1914-18. 
Even then, if the quick German drive 
through Belgium had not focused the 
war effort on the western front, a wiser 
strategy might have been to hold de- 
fensively on the western front and at- 
tempt to start an offensive in South- 
eastern Europe. A drive could have 
been made possible by control of the 
Mediterranean and all approaches to it. 

When this idea was put into opera- 
tion in 1915, it was then too late, for 
the Germans had already sent the 
Goeben and Breslau through the Dar- 
danelles. The entry of these ships into 
Turkish waters, instead of an Allied 
fleet, distinctly turned the tide in Tur- 
key in favor of the Central Powers. 
Thus the mistake of an _ offensive 
strategy too late in its timing was 
shown at Gallipoli. If British sea 
strategy in the Mediterranean could 
have struck out boldly on its own from 
the first, instead of being an appendage 
of French military strategy, the char- 
acter of the last war might have 
changed. 

In this war, forced to rely upon her 
own ingenuity, Britain sees her prob- 
lem in its proper twofold guise. Around 
the British Isles, in the North Sea and 
Baltic, she must accept the defensive 
role. Only in the air can she assume the 
offensive. But in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, even though she is hard pressed 
at present, there are strategic possibili- 
ties of an offensive character. 

The Eastern Mediterranean is better 
located for the defense of the empire 
than Britain is herself. There is the life 
line, the Suez Canal, to guard, and the 
fleet base at Alexandria sits next door 
to it. Let the Nazis seize the Canal, 
and India, now rapidly becoming a 
source of great war supply, is cut off or 
forced to add thousands of miles to 
its sea transport before its man power 
and material aid can reach the scene 


of present fighting. The oil fields of 
Iraq, Iran, and Saudi Arabia, upon 
which the fleet must depend for some 
of its oil, become less accessible. The 
Persian Gulf, which Britain must con- 
trol as a safeguard against any threat 
to India, becomes far removed. And 
Singapore, the keystone to British sea 
power in the Orient, would be much 
more difficult to reach. Cape Town, 
Australia, and New Zealand drop into 
the background. 

There are other factors of interest. 
How long would Turkey, the guardian 
of the Straits of the Dardanelles, hold 
out if British support were removed 
from the Eastern Mediterranean? If 
Russia fears the Nazis, a British Fleet 
capable of moving with speed into the 
Black Sea might be a pleasant thought. 
And as for its usefulness in the present 
Balkan campaign, the islands off the 
Dalmatian coast and in the Aegean 
Sea offer many nearby bases from 
which the fleet, and land-based planes, 
can operate efficiently against an 
enemy. For this reason, even a land 
defeat, necessitating the withdrawal of 
troops from Greece, should not be as 
serious a problem as was the with- 
drawal of the expeditionary army from 
Dunkerque. 

When account is taken of the neces- 
sity of keeping the- sea lanes open for 
the conduct of a campaign in the East- 
ern Mediterranean, the value of the 
British victories over Italy in East 
Africa and the defeats of the Italian 
Fleet is apparent. Dark as is the present 
picture, British sea strategy is funda- 
mentally sound. But a sea strategy 
without sufficient ships is paralyzed, 
and that is the reason for the persistent 
British warnings that they need Ameri- 
can aid quickly and without stint to 
win. 


Footnote: The appointment of 
Admiral Osami Nagano of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy as chief of the naval 
general staff should be welcomed here. 
This rugged sea fighter, professionally 
one of the best, knows the role of sea 
power in world affairs and realizes that 
it was not intended to be a tail to the 
military kite, but that one of its chief 
purposes is to maintain for its pos- 
sessor a position of secure and peace- 
ful economic independence. 
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In Germany: ‘Do you see, my child, 

what happens to giddy girls who 

don’t practice economy with their 
clothing cards?’ 


pects in the Balkans and Africa. Never- 
theless, on Monday three important news- 
papers, the Laborite Daily Herald, the 
Conservative Daily Mail, and the Evening 
Standard, all attacked officialdom for be- 
ing too optimistic. 

Months of bombing have had a wearing 
effect, physically if in no other way, and 
the evident fear is that defeats in the 
Balkans and Africa, or both, will have a 
disproportionately depressing effect be- 
cause of that weariness. But no apparent 
effort has been made to curb optimism on 
the one subject which is doing most to 
boost British morale. That is the aid given 
by the United States. When the war 
started the British only hoped for certain 
industrial help; the desire for all-out aid 
came much later. Now this has grown into 
a conviction that the United States will 
not allow Britain to be defeated, and if 
anyone in the country believes differently, 
his voice has not been heard. 


Axis 

In the Axis combine, Italian morale |ias 
become a malignant ailment kept‘in check 
only by constant doctoring. The doctors 
are the Nazi armed forces, police, and 
“advisers” who have taken control of the 
country. Returned travelers, reports by 
correspondents who have left the country, 
and diplomatic information all agree that 
the German grip has become so strong thiat 
for Italy to try to get out of the war 
would mean a worse fate than to stay in. 
Along with this, Mussolini’s personal pres- 
tige has taken a tremendous fall. 

The most picturesque account of the 
Duce’s decline was given in one of a series 
of articles by John T. Whittaker, Chicago 
Daily News correspondent recently ex- 
pelled after six years in Italy. Whittaker 
put some stock in an unverifiable story 
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that the Duce had suffered a paralytic 
stroke and added that, whatever his physi- 
cal condition, the change in the public’s 
esteem had become a menacing reality: 
“Against his security the most vicious 
threats are uttered by men who served 
him blindly in the past. About his private 
life the most disgusting stories are circu- 
lated by people who used to speak of him 
‘ith tears in their eyes. And there is no 
doubt that today he rages with impotent 
fury against a people that didn’t want to 
live like lions.” 

As for Germany, observers returning 
from the Reich have almost unanimously 
drawn a distinction between the morale of 
the German Army and of the people. In 
the campaigns in the west last year, 
American correspondents were frankly as- 
tonished at the enthusiasm of the army. 
Since then all reports have indicated a 
steady decline of morale in the troops in 
the occupied countries, but with no hint 
that this is more serious than might be ex- 
pected during prolonged inactivity. The 
chief causes have been the continuation of 
the war after Nazi promises that it would 
end last summer, homesickness, compara- 
tively easy living and contact with foreign- 
ers, and worry over the fate of families in 
cities bombed by the RAF. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
German civilian morale, on the other hand, 
has been a great apathy. The capitulation 
of France was received without enthusiasm 
and the Balkan victories last week ap- 
peared to make less impression in Berlin 
than in any other capital. Along with this 
feeling has gone the deadening effect of 
the extremely severe blackout arrange- 
ments and the strict rationing. 

At the same time, however, there is a 
confidence that come what may the war 
will be won. This springs from pride in the 
victorious armies and the mystic faith in 


Hitler. But recently there also has been a 
growing fear of defeat, which comes in a 
large measure from a new realization of the 
hatred of Germany in conquered countries. 

The change in this respect was reported 
by Joseph C. Harsch, former Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor: “This new feeling of real fear of de- 
feat goes a long way to cancel out lack of 
enthusiasm. It also tends to unite all the 
German people of different political back- 
grounds. The anti-Nazi tends to feel that 
it is no longer just a Nazi war, but a war 
for the very survival of Germany which 
affects him just as much as the Nazi Storm 
Trooper. He suspects that defeat would 
mean the massacre of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans in Czecho-Slovakia, Po- 
land, Norway, Holland, and France. He 
knows it would mean the dispossession of 
all the Germans who have settled down on 
expropriated property in the newly occu- 
pied countries. He has been told that Eng- 
land intends to break Germany up into 
small states, and British propaganda has 
done nothing to counteract this apprehen- 
sion.” 


Occupied Countries 

The most important single factor in the 
morale of the occupied countries hinges on 
their relations with the German Army. 
Just after the collapse of France, the Ger- 
mans might have gained the support of 
the subject populations and set up popular 
regimes. Instead, they everywhere—de- 
spite “correct” behavior—antagonized the 
local inhabitants, backed detested native 
Nazis such as Quisling in Norway, and 
destroyed the moral basis of their new or- 
der by the mass requisitioning of food and 
supplies. In all the occupied countries there 
has been sabotage and physical resistance. 

In the wake of this, in each country a 
central figure has appeared as a national 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland sur- 
rendered unconditionally Sept. 27. On 
Nov. 30 the Russo-Finnish war began. 
It ended March 13, 1940. ° 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Marshal Pétain as Pre- 
mier, had accepted the Italo-German 
armistice terms. Russia occupied Ru- 
mania’s Northern Bukovina and Bessa- 
rabia June 28; the British seized, de- 
stroyed, or bottled up a major part of 
the French Fleet July 3. A great Ger- 
man air offensive began against Britain 
on Aug. 8 and continued through Sep- 
tember but failed to break British morale. 
Italy conquered British Somaliland and 
invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Be- 
tween Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 a combina- 
tion of German diplomacy and German 
threats brought Japan, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Slovakia into the Axis al- 
liance. At the end of 1940 Italy suffered 
two major reversals: the Duce’s invasion 
of Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown 
back into Albania; and the British of- 
fensive from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, drove 
Italian forces back into Libya in twelve 
days. 


1941 


Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

Feb. 21-March 2—Eden and Dill visit 
Cairo, Ankara, and Athens. Bulgaria 
joins Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Law signed. 

March 15—Fully equipped British Ex- 
peditionary Force reported in Greece. 

March 27—Army coup nullifies Yugo- 
slav-Axis pact. King Peter enthroned. 

March 27-28—Italian Navy suffers 
complete defeat by British in Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

April 3—British abandon Bengasi to 
German-Italo motorized forces. 

April 6—Hitler declares war on Yugo- 
slavia and Greece and begins invasion. 
Russo-Yugoslav nonaggression treaty 
announced. British enter Addis Ababa. 


Last Week 


April 9—Germans capture Salonika, 
isolating Greek Macedonian Army. 

April 10—U.S. assumes protection of 
Greenland. Germans break Yugoslav and 
Greek mountain defenses. 

April 12—Russia condemns Hungary’s 
Yugoslav invasion. Germans take Bar- 
dia, encircling British at Tobruk. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. German Balkan drive slowed. 
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rallying point. In France it was Marshal 
Pétain; in Belgium, King Leopold; in Hol- 
land, after a temporary lapse in loyalty, 
Queen Wilhelmina; in Denmark, King 
Christian; in Norway, King Haakon. The 
paradoxical result has been a strengthening 
of national sentiments, and to a great ex- 
tent this is an instinctive mass force rather 
than an intellectual movement. 

Another thing is common to morale in 
all the occupied countries: a conviction 
that Germany cannot win the war. Much 
of it is bred of wishful thinking. Travelers 
in these countries have found this para- 
dox: that even informed persons who ad- 
mit the mathematical odds strongly favor 
Germany, nevertheless insist that.a Nazi 
victory is impossible. And for the Germans 
this feeling, right or wrong, is nonetheless 
a psychological factor of great importance. 
It finds its symbol in the resistance of 
Britain, its voice in the London radio, 
listened to despite prohibitions, and its 
rationalization in belief in the unlimited 
power of the United States and its even- 
tual entrance into the war. 


Kremlin Doubletalk 


Treaty With Japanese Follows 
Hint of Displeasure at Reich 


Architecturally, the Kremlin in Moscow 
is a vast jumble of palaces, churches, and 
government buildings surmounted by tow- 
ers and onion-shaped domes and _sur- 
rounded by a triangular wall of pinkish 
brick, 165 feet high. Politically, the Krem- 
lin has been in this war much as cynical 
historians described the Delphic oracle of 
old: a place where an enigmatic personage 
sits and utters incomprehensible murmurs 
which are translated by others into am- 
biguous prophecies. 

Last week the Kremlin witnessed its 
greatest flurry of Delphic activity since 
the Nazi-Soviet pact of Aug. 24, 1939, 
started Germany on its march of conquest. 
The chief actors were the Soviet dictator, 
Joseph Stalin; the Premier-Foreign Min- 
ister, Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff; and the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Yosuke Mat- 
suoka, who had just completed his tour of 
the Axis capitals. 

With Matsuoka’s arrival in Moscow on 
April 7, there began a series of secret con- 
ferences. Their avowed objective was a 
nonaggression pact which would eliminate 
the Russian menace on the Manchukuo 
frontier and hence give Japan a free hand 
to continue its push in South Asia. The 
great obstacle to such a pact was the tra- 
ditional Russo-Japanese enmity which 
twice within three years had resulted in 
open warfare: at Changkufeng, Siberia, in 
1938 and in the Nomonhan region of Mon- 
golia in 1939. 

Matsuoka, however, was sufficiently en- 
couraged to defer his departure from 








Thursday to Sunday. At this point the 
Kremlin staged one of its typical mystifi- 
cation acts. With the pro-Axis voice, it 
signed a new agreement to increase sup- 
plies to Germany. One item promised the 
Axis 1,000,000 barrels of mineral oil, the 
biggest deal of the kind ever made by Rus- 
sia. And a NEWSWEEK correspondent re- 
ported the Soviets meekly accepted the 
price set by Germany. 

Then the Kremlin’s anti-Axis voice 
spoke. Having overtly reprimanded Bul- 
garia for admitting a Nazi army, encour- 
aged Turkey to resist aggression, and 
signed a treaty of friendship with Yugo- 
slavia, it now ticked off Hungary for at- 
tacking the Yugoslavs. “It is not difficult 
to realize,” said a statement handed the 
Hungarian Minister by Andrei Vishinsky, 
Vice Commissar of Foreign Affairs, “what 
would be the position of Hungary, should 
she herself get into trouble and be torn to 
bits.” That was both a threat and a prod 
to a guilty conscience, since Hungary had 
seized the Carpatho-Ukraine in the dis- 
memberment of Czecho-Slovakia, a terri- 
tory coveted by the Russians. The Mos- 
cow radio blared forth an optimistic esti- 
mate of Britain’s chances and _ pointed- 
ly read the Greek ahead of the Ger- 
man war communiqué. Movie theaters 
took on a festive air with newsreels of 
Molotoff signing the pact with “fraternal 
Yugoslavia.” 

Matsuoka read the oracle as meaning 
that the jig was up. When he shook hands 
with Stalin on Saturday night, it was fare- 
well—and no pact. On Sunday morning, 
however, he was abruptly summoned to 
the Kremlin. By 2:30 p.m. a five-year 
Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact was signed. 
By 5 o’clock the radio announced its terms. 
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Both sides are obligated to maintain peace. 
ful, friendly relations, and “mutually re. 
spect the territorial integrity and inviolg. 
bility of the other signatory,” and “in cage 
one signatory is subject to military action 
by one or more states the other signatory 
will observe neutrality for the duration of 
the entire conflict.” In a supplementary 
declaration, Russia recognized, for the first 
time, Japanese sovereignty over Manchy. 
kuo. Japan in return agreed to keep its 
hands off Soviet-controlled Outer Mon. 
golia. Squabbling over those two border 
territories has been one of the main causes 
of the Soviet-Japanese estrangement. No 
mention was made of Free China, although 
the next day Chiang Kai-shek’s govern. 
ment professed to have received an assur. 
ance that Russian supplies would continue 
to reach Chungking. 

Matsuoka’s departure from the Siberian 
station at 6:09 p.m. took on a ceremonial 
air. Stalin broke a precedent by turning 
up for the farewells. Clad in a gray great- 
coat, his khaki trousers stuffed into his 
boot tops, he strode buoyantly down the 
platform, flanked by Molotoff and his 
aides, and smilingly pumped the hands of 
Matsuoka and the Japanese, German, and 
Italian Ambassadors. For high spirits, 
however, no one could exceed Matsuoka, 
who carried the prize trophy, the treaty, 
in his dispatch case. 


Significance 


The speed with which Stalin agreed to 
the pact with Japan indicated action un- 
der pressure and in fear. Previously, when 
Germany tried to bring Russia and Japan 
together, the Russians had put up stiff 
terms. However, when the showdown came 
all of them were ditched, except the recog- 
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The London Daily Sketch 


Britain suspected Stalin even before the pact with Japan 
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wee in close quarters has long been one of 
the more dangerous jobs in industry. Should 
the incandescent metal-fusing flame accidentally hit 
the gas-feeding rubber hose lines, they burn through 
instantly — and wham! Explosions have put many 
a welder on the casualty list. But fortunately, this 
peril has now been practically eliminated by the 


_G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man. Seeking a way 


to protect welding hose against flame while keeping 
the flexibility required for work in narrow confines, 


Goodyear technicians hit upon asbestos. A special, 
heavy asbestos cord was developed that could be 
woven into hose plies like ordinary cotton cord, and 
Goodyear Style H.D. Safety Welding Hose was born. 
Its asbestos armor prevents burning through from 
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accidental contact with the torch or gobs of molten 
metal. It saves welders’ lives — because it has a ten 
times higher safety factor than conventional hose! 
Goodyear now builds many types of asbestos-bodied 
hose for operations where intense heat must be 
endured. To consult the G.T.M. about them, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los Angeles, California 
—or phone the nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor. 
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Fven Chemists Are Prospectors Now! 


In the lonely passes of the High Sierras, 
on Canada’s frozen muskeg, deep in 
equatorial jungles you'll find them... ar- 

onauts of our industrial civilization... 

een-eyed men with a practical know!l- 
edge of chemistry, metallurgy, mineral- 
ogy, geology. But unlike the Forty- 
Niners, these modern prospectors are 
not primarily hunting the golden nug- 
gets that Nature planted in stream beds. 
Today they seek Chromite, Molybdenite, 
Cassiterite, Cinnabar or other minerals 
that their grizzled forebears would not 
have recognized—or recognizing would 
have passed by because there was neither 
demand for these ores nor a profitable 
way of separating the metal from the 
waste rock, 


The modern prospector is a chemist, 
yes... but the metallurgist working in-a 
laboratory is a prospector, too—and an 


extremely successful one. For he has de- 


veloped the incredibly efficient chemical 


processes of cyanidation and flotation for 
separating metals from low grade ore. As 
a result, all over the world “worked out” 
mines are being reprospected, revaluated 
and reopened. Tailings dumps of long- 
forgotten lucky strikes are being re- 
treated with profit. Fifty-year-old veins 
are being mined a mile deep for 

ore that ‘assays only four penny- 
weights of gold to the ton. And 
entirely new mines for a great vari- 

ety of minerals are being opened 
up—mines that a generation ago 
would not have been worth the 

cost of filing a claim! 


In Cyanamid’s Ore Dressing 
Laboratory, where many basic 
metallurgical chemicals have been 
developed, scientists work con- 
stantly to produce still more effi- 
cient chemical reagents and proc- 
esses. And in every mining field 
of the world Cyanamid’s engineers 


are working shoulder to shoulder with 
operating officials to make these newer 
chemical discoveries bring higher yields 
at lower cost. In this way American 
Cyanamid, active in many other industries, 
helps assure mankind of an ever-increas- 
ing supply of precious and base metals. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Generals O’Connor (left) and Neame were captured in 
Libya as the Germans swept forward to Egypt 


nition of the territorial integrity of Outer 
Mongolia as a quid pro quo for the Soviet 
recognition of Manchukuo. 

Russian war policy has had a clear aim: 
to keep out of the conflict and increase 
Soviet prestige and relative strength as the 
belligerents wore themselves out. Undoubt- 
edly Stalin had reason to hope that the 
war would not get as close to his frontiers 
as the Balkans. When it did, Russian pro- 
tests possibly added to Soviet prestige 
and stored up a talking point for the 
future, but they were timed to be of 
no immediate weight. For the important 
factor in that situation was the presence 
of a German Army on the Russian border, 
unmoved because of the new battleground 
behind it. 

The Russo-Japanese pact contained one 
variation on the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis 
alliance: each member of the Axis agrees 
to help the other if attacked by a power 
not involved in the European or Chinese 
wars, whereas Russia and Japan merely 
agreed on neutrality in case of any attack. 
That fed hope to those who wish for a 
Soviet attack on Germany, as it would free 
Russia of the danger of a simultaneous 
attack by Japan. 

But the weight of evidence is strong 
against any Russian intent to attack Ger- 
many, at least while the Nazis are as con- 
sistently victorious as they have been. 
Rather, in the situation as it exists now, 
it is Japan which has been freed. The pact 
removes, as far as scraps of paper can re- 
move, the danger of a Russian attack 
should Japan take the final plunge and 
move against Britain in the Far East. A 
change in Russia’s attitude to China could 
greatly benefit Japan. There is no evidence 
yet that it has taken place. What has 
taken plece, however, is the removal of the 
threat to the Japanese flank in Man- 
chukuo. And that leaves only one obstacle 
to all-out Japanese aid to Germany: the 
American Navy, and the strong group ex- 
— in Japan which is opposed to tack- 
ing it. 


Sque eze on Suez 


Libyan Reverses and Iraq Coup 
Pose Double Threat to British 


Britain’s first real military victory of the 
war was the conquest of Cyrenaica early 
this year by Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell’s 
Army of the Nile. Its brilliant blitzkrieg 
west across the Libyan wastes put to rout 
and decimated Marshal Rodolfo Graziani’s 
Italians and relieved Mussolini’s threat to 
the vital Suez lifeline. 

By this week, however, the Axis had 
turned the tables. Practically all Britain 
had won was sacrificed in the effort to save 
Greece from the Nazi juggernaut. Wavell’s 
Army of the Nile had been so weakened by 
withdrawals for the Balkan expeditionary 
force that it was swept back by a new com- 
bined German-Italian push toward Suez. 
Moreover, the fleet apparently was so tied 
up with the Greek venture that the Axis col- 
umns in Libya were not shelled on the coast- 
al road, and there was no sign of the co- 
operation between land and sea arms which 
had so helped Wavell’s earlier advance. 

It took Wavell just over a month to cov- 
er the 190-odd miles from Bardia, by the 
Libyan frontier, to Bengasi. Against him 
was an army that outnumbered his by 
more than two to one. 

On the reverse drive, because the skele- 
ton British forces did not attempt to make 
a stand anywhere along the way, the Axis 
team raced from Bengasi back to the 
Egyptian border in only nine days. The 
timetable: Bengasi April 3, Derna April 8, 
Bardia April 12, and fighting around 
Sollum, inside the Egyptian border, by 
April 13. 

On the last lap the German and Italian 
motorized divisions cut a wide swath 
south through the desert to avoid Tobruk, 
where the British had apparently massed 
for a battle. The Axis column that took 
Bardia traveled by night and slept by 
day, with its tanks and cars heavily 
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camouflaged. And at the start of this week 
the British force cut off at Tobruk was 
fighting hard to get out of the trap. 

During the speedy nine-day advance, 
the only ground encounters were between 
patrolling parties. One of these, however, 
was disastrous for the British. In _ the 
early hours of April 7 three British generals 
were riding in staff cars along a moonlit 
desert road when they ran into a Nazi 
motorcycle patrol armed with tommy guns. 
The generals were ordered out of their 
cars and taken prisoner. It proved a prize 
catch for the Axis. The captives were 
Lt. Gen. Sir Richard O’Connor, Field 
Commander of the Army of the Nile and 
Wavell’s mainstay in Libya; Lt. Gen. 
Philip Neame, former Palestine command- 
er, and Maj. Gen. M. D. Gambier-Parry, 
tank expert. The British subsequently lost 
another top-ranking officer to the enemy, 
Maj. Gen. Adrian Carton de Wiart, the 
Belgian-born one-eyed and one-armed 
British officer who just a year earlier had 
commanded the ill-fated expedition to 
Norway. 

The British conceded the gravity of their 
situation in North Africa but insisted that 
the Army of the Nile was “considerably 
stronger” than before the Axis advance 
began because of the quick cleanup in Ital- 
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ian East Africa. South African troops were 
already reported arriving from Ethiopia in 
large numbers. Altogether, some 50,000 re- 
inforcements were expected to be available 
soon for the defense of Egypt and Suez. 


Intrigue 

Besides the possibility of losing Suez, 
Britain also faced another serious threat in 
Iraq, where a new pro-Axis government 
had just been set up as a result of energetic 
intrigue on the part of German and Ital- 
ian agents. 

Iraq is almost as important to the 
British empire as Suez, though for a 
different reason—oil. The rich Mesopo- 
tamian oil fields yield an,annual 4,000,000 
tons which flow through a 900-mile pipe- 
line to the Palestinian port of Haifa on 
the Mediterranean. That is the chief source 
of supply for the British warships, air- 
planes, and motorized columns in the 
Mediterranean region. Under Axis control 
it might spell disaster for Britain in that 
strategic section. 

Iraq is linked to Britain by the 1930 
treaty which permits RAF bases in the 
kingdom to guard the oil fields. However, 
on April 3 former Premier Rashid Ali al 
Gailani seized power by an army coup 
d’état. Prince Abdul Illah, the Regent and 
uncle of 5-year-old King Feisal II, fled 
to neighboring Trans-Jordan, which is 
ruled by his uncle, the Emir Abdullah. 
There he broadcast a denunciation of the 
new regime, which he attributed to the 
work of “foreigners.” In Bagdad, the 
Iraqi capital, Sherif Sharaf was chosen as 
the new Regent. Gailani promised that he 
would respect the treaty with Britain, 
but the outlook was uncertain, for he is 
notorious for his Axis leanings. 

Indeed, the German radio broadcast 
reports that the British were already in 
trouble in Iraq. Iraq troops were said to 
have seized an RAF base. 

Iraq has been a hotbed of Axis intrigue 
ever since the war began. Some of the 
country’s Ministers have made a mysteri- 
ous trip to Turkey to see Franz von Papen, 
the German Ambassador there, and a 
little army of German and Italian agents 
have been stirring up trouble in Iraq as 
well as in Syria, capitalizing especially on 
the discontent among Palestinian Arab 
exiles in Bagdad, one of whom is the 
former Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el 
Husseini. 





Bomb Havoc 


As the war raged in the Balkans, Ger- 
many and Britain intensified their air of- 
fensives against each other’s home fronts. 
The Nazi Luftwaffe again took to raiding 
the main British industrial centers as it 
had done so disastrously last fall, turning 
from weeks of almost exclusive concentra- 
tion on seaports with their docks, ship- 
yards, and naval bases. 





For three successive nights, commencing 
April 8, German bombers roared over the 


Midland war-factory towns of Coventry 


and Birmingham in bright moonlight, 


dropping incendiary and _ high-explosive 


bombs. The ports of Liverpool, Ports- 


mouth, Southampton, and Bristol were 
once more heavily bombed as well. 

The Nazis, however, had to pay a stiff 
price for the havoc they wrought. In four 
nights 38 of their planes were brought 
down, most of them by night fighters, 
which was better than last month’s rec- 
ord of 35 in four moonlit nights. 

The British also took heavier losses than 
usual in raids on the Reich and Nazi bases 
in occupied territory. Eight of their planes 
didn’t return on the night of April 9, when 


International radiophoto 


RAF hit on Berlin’s State Opera 


the RAF hammered at the heart of Berlin 
for three hours. It was the fiercest attack 
yet on the German capital, giving Berlin- 
ers their first real sample of what Britons 
had been experiencing. 

Fire bombs and high explosives fell on 
and around Berlin’s most famous _thor- 
oughfare, Unter den Linden, not far from 
Hitler’s sumptuous Chancellery on the 
Wilhelmstrasse. The State Opera, where 
the Fiihrer frequently went to hear Wag- 
ner, was completely gutted, and the Belle- 
vue Palace, where Molotoff, Matsuoka, 


and other foreign visitors stayed, also was - 


damaged. So were the Prussian State Li- 
brary, the Crown Prince’s Palace, and the 
New Palace at Potsdam. The Germans ad- 
mitted “somewhat extensive damage” and 
promised “hundredfold” revenge. 

Berlin also conceded “considerable de- 
struction” at the great Baltic naval base 
of Kiel the previous night, when British 





bombers blasted it with hundreds of tons 
of the new powerful explosive bombs and 
30,000 incendiaries. The RAF lost four 
planes that night and seven on Apri! 1] 
raiding the Brest naval base, which was 
still harboring the 26,000-ton battleships 
Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, and the Mer. 
ignac base of the big ocean-raiding bomb. 
ers. 


Sea 

In the war at sea, Britain acknowledged 
that its shipping losses since the star: of 
the spring offensive had been even heavier 
than were first reported. The Admiralty 
put sinkings for the week ended March 
30 at 77,575 tons and announced a revi- 
sion upward of previous weeks’ figures, 
Tonnage losses for the week ended March 
2 were 150,700 instead of 141,314, while 
those for the week of March 16 totaled 
146,098 instead of 94,402, and reached 
71,912 instead of 59,141 for the week ended 
March 23. The revised totals were much 
nearer the German claims. 

A sole note of optimism for the Brit- 
ish was the reported capture of some 50 
officers and 400 petty officers and men 
from Nazi U-boats, including the ace Lt. 
Comdr. Otto Kretschmer, credited with 
sending more than 250,000 tons of shipping 
to the bottom. 





Sidelights of the War 


Most of the citizens of Stockholm spent 
the evening of April 9 taking turns in the 
tub. For the first time in months, ail 
apartment buildings provided hot water so 
their tenants could have a pre-Easter bath. 


Because of the food shortage, the French 
Society for Protection of Animals has 
asked Parisians to drown all puppies and 
kittens or stop breeding their pets. 


{The “Swiss Navy” may soon be more 
fact than fiction. For the first time Swiss- 
chartered transatlantic ships will fly the 
flag of land-locked Switzerland as the re- 
sult of a government decree which seeks 
to protect food shipments. 


* The British War Office has hired twelve 
retired Scotland Yard men as a “Night 
Club Guard” to see that soldiers on leave 
don’t get fleeced. 


"| West End luxury hotels in London ex- 
perienced as much as a 50 per cent re- 
duction in receipts in the first year of war. 
Chief reason: People refused to rent the 
upper floors. 


{| Soviet officials, deciding there was too 
much whoopee in Russia, last week ordered 
strict curtailment of anniversary celebra- 
tions and condemned too many parties as 
“a very unhealthy practice.” 


4 Ahmed Salem, well-known aviator, film 
producer, and contractor for uniforms 10 
Cairo, was charged with treason for sup- 
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plying cast-iron instead of steel helmets 
for the Egyptian ARP. He pleaded not 
guilty on the ground that the ARP would 
take cover in raids anyway, but got life 
imprisonment. 





Ecuador vs. Peru 


Ecuador and Peru have been at odds for 

111 years over their common frontier. 
Both nations claim a triangle of land, cov- 
ering 117,000 square miles, which starts 
from a 500-mile base along the Andes 
Mountains and tapers to a point on the 
Amazon River more than 500 miles to the 
While this strip, known to the Pe- 
ruvians as “The Montafia” and to the 
Ecuadorians as “The Oriente,” is poten- 
tially rich in cotton, coffee, and rubber, its 
present importance lies on a political rather 
than economic plane. 
Latin-American territorial dis- 
putes constituted one of the chief imped- 
iments to the Roosevelt Administration’s 
good-neighbor policy, the President in 1937 
attempted to end the Peru-Ecuador fric- 
tion by arbitration. It failed. 

Other territorial controversies, however, 
were settled at the council table. Para- 
guay and Bolivia ended their row over the 
Gran Chaco in 1938; Argentina and Chile 
on March 26 this year adjusted their com- 
peting claims in Antarctica, and on April 5 
this year Venezuela and Colombia signed a 
treaty at Cucuta, Colombia, ending their 
century-old border dispute. These agree- 
ments left the Montafia-Oriente as the only 
contested land among American nations. 

Last week Ecuador responded to the 
hemisphere solidarity movement by offer- 
ing to arbitrate or mediate the dispute. 


east 


Since 





Notes asking the cooperation of all Amer- 
ican nations were sent out by Julio Tobar 
Donoso, Ecuador’s Foreign Minister. 
While Peru pondered its answer and sev- 
eral Latin-American republics announced 
their approval of Ecuador’s move, a skirm- 
ish between Peruvian and Ecuadorian 
frontier guards was reported from the 
Zarumilla River section. 





Week in the World 


Easter: Pope Pius’ annual message, de- 
livered this year from his private library 
in the Vatican instead of from the balcony 
of St. Peter’s Cathedral, urged all warring 
nations not to use “still more homicidal 
instruments of warfare,” evidently refer- 
ring to gas. He asked Catholics all over 
the world to redouble their prayers for 
peace, then added: “But we are saddened 
to note that there seems to be as yet little 
likelihood of an approximate realization of 
peace that will be just, in accordance with 
human and Christian norms.” 

Canapa: Parliament recessed on April 
8 for Easter and will not reassemble until 
April 29, when it will get its first look at 
the new budget. With a national income 
estimated at $5,950,000,000 Canadians will 
have to dig deep into their pockets to 
supply the government with a bank bal- 
ance big enough to pay not only the 
larger-than-ever ordinary expenses but 
also the war-effort cost of around $2,000,- 
000,000. 


Britain: The 100,000-acre estate of the 
Duke of Bedford, a grant made by Edward 
VI to the first Earl of Bedford in 1547, was 
offered for sale last week at a price re- 











ported to be $20,000,000. Last August the 
Duke, who recently refused to pay to the 
Vicar of Woburn his annual church as- 
sessment of £350, or about $1,400, inher- 
ited his father’s fortune of $18,605,484, 
on which death duties were estimated at 
$12,400,000. He has three possible pur- 
chasers, the government, a real-estate con- 
cern, and Cambridge University. His 70- 
year-old mother, nicknamed “The Flying 
Duchess,” was killed in an accident while 
flying to South Africa in 1937. 


SwitTzERLAND: The ghostly, huge, white 
palace of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
whose membership reached a peak of 64 in 
1934, came fleetingly into the news on 
April 8 and 10 when the resignations of 
Peru and Hungary, respectively, became 
effective. These resignations, made under 
the customary two years’ notice, leave 48 
members, with Spain and Rumania about 
to drop out. The $7,000,000 building, 
which once housed an organization of 600 
workers, is tightly shuttered. 


France: One of the reasons for France’s 
sharply dwindling birth rate has been the 
fact that in the period just before the war 
divorces were taking place at the average 
of about 28,000 a year. On April 9, the 
Vichy government drafted a new law to 
cope with that situation. Henceforth di- 
vorce will be impossible until after three 
years of marriage, and judges may increase 
the “reconciliation period” to four years, 
instead of the present twenty days, if they 
think it wise. France’s lax divorce law was 
passed in 1884, and Adelina Patti, the 
singer, was the first person to get a divorce 
under it. From the passage of the law up 
to the end of 1938, a total of 911,791 di- 
vorces had been decreed by French courts. 





food ship, Cold Harbor, in Marseille on March 13, 
there was an official reception. But the real welcome 
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Relief: After the arrival of the American Red Cross came when French children gave tangible evidence how 
the cargo had been awaited as the first cartons of con- 
densed milk were opened and the cans distributed. 
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Arms Output Hits New High 
With Easing of Strike Threat 


But Speed-Up Is Demanded 
in the Vital ‘Next 100 Days’; 
Farming-Out Plan Pushed 


Since the government operates largely 
on a pay-on-delivery basis in procuring de- 
fense materials, the rate of its expenditures 
for weapons and plants to produce them is 
one of the best yardsticks of the nation’s 
rearmament progress. 

These outlays for planes, tanks, war- 
ships, and other defense items hit a new 
high of $678,000,000 in March, against 
$625,000,000 in February and $537,000,000 
in January. However, the first quarter’s 
$1,840,000,000 total was only about 131% 
per cent of projected 1941 outlays of 
$13,600,000,000. And although government 
spending cannot approach peak levels un- 
til midsummer, since manufacturers will 





not get into mass production before then, 
much slack must be taken up if time lost 
through strikes and other delaying factors 
is to be made up. 

Stressing this angle of the defense pro- 
gram on April 8, President Roosevelt 
pointed out that the first quarter’s outlay 
compared with only $1,400,000,000 in the 
previous six months. However, he said that 
results were still far from satisfactory and 
called for a new speed-up. And how to at- 
tain such a spurt was the chief problem 
under discussion at a House Military Af- 





fairs Committee inquiry begun last week 
into the whole preparedness drive, in par- 
ticular as it has been hampered by strikes. 

The problem was etched by John D. 
Biggers, production chief of the Office of 
Production Management, who told the 
committee that the nation’s safety might 
depend on “what we all do in these next 
100 days.” While paying tribute to the 
record speed that had enabled Army engi- 
neers to design and turn out in six months 
a pilot model of its new 26-ton medium 
tank, the heavily armed M-3 which the 
War Department expects to be getting at 
a five- to ten-a-day clip by Jan. 1, Biggers 
said that production of the new-type 13- 
ton tank, now coming off the line at 100 a 
month, must be doubled by Jan. 1. Fur- 
thermore, output of machine guns, rifles, 
and other small arms must jump from 100 
to 1,000 per cent, while plane production, 
which had almost tripled in eleven months, 
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Ending Ford strike in handshakes: Thomas, Van Wagoner, and Bennett 


must be doubled again long before the 
year is out. 

Even that, he pointed out, was only 
part of the plane job. This industry must 
attain a production in 1942, after only 
three years’ expansion from small be- 
ginnings, greater than the $3,000,000,000 
automobile output achieved by car com- 
panies in 1940 after 30 years’ growth. 

As one means of speeding up the whole 
program, Biggers urged manufacturers to 
utilize every productive tool available for 
making weapons and to promote maximum 
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cooperation in spreading orders by sub. 
contracting. He called upon both labor 
and industry to forsake “selfishness” that 
had placed obstacles, such as “unnecessary 
strikes” promoted by some union leaclers, 
in the path of defense. He also urged plant 
owners to avoid hoarding of critical ina. 
terials. And in this he was supported next 
day by the National Association of Manu. 
facturers, which urged both government 
and industry to avoid accumulating goods 
“far in advance of the time they are 
actually needed.” 


Strikes 


But the biggest bottleneck probed by 
the inquiry was the wave of strikes that 
had impeded defense output. And from 
William S. Knudsen, OPM director gep- 
eral, Sidney Hillman, associate director 
general, Secretary of Labor Perkins, and 
other witnesses, the committee got a unan- 
imous verdict against new legislation to 
curb strikes. Declaring that he did not 
think such laws either necessary or en- 
forceable, Knudsen laid down a program 
which he said would eliminate 90 per cent 
of walkouts. This called for the taking of 
strike votes under Labor Department sv- 
pervision, minimum periods for govern- 
ment conciliation and mediation, and, 
after that, a cooling-off period before a 
strike could go into effect. 

When the hearing turned to the question 
of Communism, Secretary Perkins said she 
did not believe that Reds had been influ- 
ential in defense strikes. But because of 
many reports that Communist agitators 
had stirred up strike fever, the House com- 
mittee planned to summon J. Edgar Hoover, 
FBI chief, for testimony this week on al- 
leged subversive activities in labor. Hoover 
refused to testify, on the ground that his 
files could only be used for law enforce- 
ment by executive agencies. However, the 
group arranged to call J. B. Matthews, in- 
vestigator for the Dies committee. 

Meanwhile, mediators grappled with a 
batch of troubles on the labor front. But 
the most spectacular walkout, the strike 
of the CIO United Automobile Workers 
that closed the Ford Motor Co.’s River 
Rouge plant on April 2, tying up $158, 
700,000 of defense orders and making idle 
200,000 Ford and other workers in this 
and dependent plants, was settled on 
April 11. 

In a prelude to this, Gov. Murray D. 
Van Wagoner headed a .conference on 
April 8 attended by James F. Dewey, Fed- 
eral conciliator; Harry H. Bennett, Ford 
personnel director; Philip Murray, CIO 
president, and R. J. Thomas, UAW presi- 
dent. Next day Governor Van Wagoner 
discussed the strike with Henry Ford, 77- 
year-old founder of the company. 

A compromise resulted. Under this, the 
company agreed to reinstate all 85,000 
River Rouge plant employes except three 
UAW members whose dismissal on April | 
helped precipitate the strike. Their cases 
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‘dillac will very likely be the most 
vnomical car you’ve ever owned! 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


_.. AND Owners Say—“14 to 17 Mies per Gatton!” 


no car uses less oil. As for gas mileage—owners testify 
to 14 to 17 miles per gallon. Check carefully and you'll 
probably find that’s better than you’re getting now! 


E MOST PEOPLE—haven’t you always wanted a 
lillaecP Doesn’t that low price make the purchase 
cticalP Aren’t you hesitating only because you 
ider about driving costs? So see your Cadillac dealer and get 
lf that is true—if that is all that’s CADILLAC-ENGINEERED conclusive proof that the car you want 
ping you from the endless pride and HYDRA MATIC DRIVE is a car you can afford. And while you’re 
sfaction of Cadillac ownership— you s about it, enjoy the world’s greatest per- 
-d delay no longer. You have the OPTIONAL ON All MODELS AT EXTRA COST = fr mance thrill. Try the combination of 
rd of owners that, in the long run, a Eliminates Clutch Pedal Cadillac’s mightiest V-8 engine and Cadil- 
Makes Gearshifting Entirely Automatic! lac-engineered Hydra-Matic Drive. 
* For the Cadillac Sixty-One FIVE-PASS. Coupe 
t Detroit. State tax, optional equipment and accessories — 





Service charges, they report, are right down with the = de/ivered a 
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The Million Dollar Babies 


in the 5-and-10-cent store’ 


You'll find the real million dollar babies in 
orderly rows on 5-and-10-cent counters. 

Cosmetics, toiletries, household needs—they 
have won their places through sound value and 
smart, modern packaging. 

The last is where we come in. On counters from 
coast to coast, you see hundreds of products in Owens- 
Illinois Duraglas and metal containers. We are proud 
of this, for a 5-and-10 counter is the acid test of the 
customer-appeal and economy of any package. 

If you are launching a new product or come to the 


realization that you need a better package for an old 
one, find out what Owens-Illinois offers. We promise 
impartial counsel, being the one organization making 
both glass and metal containers. We can do the whole 
job—container, plastic or metal closure, and shipping 
carton. Our Packaging Research Laboratory, largest 
of its kind in the industry, will help solve any prob- 
lem of package design, filling and shipping. 
Whether you buy in cases or carloads, let an Owens- 
Illinois representative tell you about our service. There 


is an O-I branch office near you. Jerome fl Remick & Company 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


it ois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 


mpany, Toledo » Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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will be arbitrated. In addition, griev- 
ance machinery that had been permitted 
to lapse was restored, and a top mediation 
board, including Governor Van Wagoner, 
Dewey, and company and union officials, 
was set up to handle any other disputes 
pending the early holding of an NLRB 
employes’ representation election, when 
workers will decide whether they want to 
be represented by the UAW, an AFL 
union, or neither. This paved the way for 
the return of 20,000 workers to the vast 
plant on Monday of this week. The com- 
pany promised to recall all other workers 
as soon as necessary preparations had been 
made, including repair of plant damage. 

As a result of the Ford settlement and 
the success of the Defense Mediation 
Board in smoothing out nine out of eleven 
strikes certified to it, the start of this week 
saw the cleanest slate since November in- 
sofar as stoppages affecting plants with 
defense orders were concerned. Only ten 
small walkouts were still outstanding. They 
involved about 7,350 men and included 
two under mediation by the board. 

Nevertheless, a new threat to the pre- 
paredness drive had developed on April 
11, when the UAW served notice that it 
would move to strike in 76 plants of the 
General Motors Corp., holder of $600,- 
000,000 of defense orders and employer 
of 165,000, unless current negotiations 
brought an agreement by April 20 on union 
demands for a new contract providing 
wage increases, a closed shop, and other 
concessions. In this case, both sides noti- 
fied the OPM and Labor Department of 
the dispute, with the result that Federal 
Conciliator Dewey prepared to open media- 
tion talks this week. 

However, a major breakdown in steel 
operations was averted on Monday when 
the United States Steel Corp. signed a new 
contract with CIO workers providing for 
a 10-cent-an-hour wage increase (see page 
42). A walkout had been scheduled to 
begin on Wednesday of this week. 


Coal 


Meanwhile, Dr. John R. Steelman, Fed- 
eral conciliator, still wrestled with the 
shutdown in the Appalachian soft-coal in- 
dustry begun on April 2, involving 400,- 
000 miners and tying up 85 per cent of 
soft-coal output. Although Northern op- 
erators had agreed to demands by John 
L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers for a daily 
wage rate of $7, which meant a $1 raise, 
the proposal was made conditional on ac- 
ceptance of a similar rate by Southern 
owners. The Southerners had hitherto paid 
only $5.60 daily under the 40-cent differ- 
ential plan. 

That produced a split between the op- 
erators. On April 11 the Southern group 
marched out of the conference, formed a 
new wage-negotiating organization of their 
own, and asked President Roosevelt to re- 
fer the dispute to the Mediation Board. 
And as Mr. Roosevelt signed a bill ex- 




















tending for two years the Guffey Bitumi- 
nous Coal Act, permitting Federal fixing of 
soft-coal prices, Dr. Steelman warned that 
while supplies were ample for possibly two 
or three weeks, some of the mines must 
operate within a few days if interruption 
of defense output was to be avoided. 


Significance 





So far, the greatest need in the labor 
situation has been for recognition on the 
part of disputants of the urgency and 
magnitude of the defense program. Only 
this can lead to the give-and-take spirit 
necessary to head off disputes or bring 
them quickly to an end, and at the same 
time permit the fullest advantage to be 
taken of government conciliation and me- 
diation machinery. 

Settlement of the Ford strike across the 
conference table last week was one sign 
that soberer thoughts are already coming 
into play in labor disputes, while the long 
string of successes chalked up by the Me- 
diation Board indicates a growing willing- 
ness to cooperate with government peace- 
makers. And in line with this was the an- 
nouncement last week of a master labor 
agreement for the entire Pacific shipyard 
industry, worked out by OPM’s labor divi- 
sion, which banned strikes and lockouts 
for two years. 

Meanwhile, testimony before the House 
Military Affairs Committee made it clearer 
than ever that a still wider use of sub- 
contracting is necessary to push the de- 
fense program over the top. This problem 
is now being tackled with redoubled energy 
by procurement officials, and many new 
contracts are now being let with an under- 
standing that a maximum amount of work 
will be farmed out. 


, - ——— 
Robert A. Lovett, air secretary 
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‘Ears’ aid the Army’s interceptors 


New Air Setup 


Since the defense program got under 
way, the rapid expansion of the Air Corps 
has imposed a growing burden on its ad- 
ministrative officials from Secretary of War 
Stimson downward. Last week, in a move 
to ease this situation, President Roosevelt 
decided to fill the post of Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air, vacant since 1932. 

For this office he sent to the Senate the 
nomination of Robert A. Lovett, 45-year- 
old World War naval aviator and holder of 
the Navy Cross, who has been handling 
Air Corps affairs as a special assistant to 
Secretary Stimson since last December. 
In this job, Lovett will act as liaison be- 
tween the Air Corps, the OPM, and plane 
manufacturers, besides presenting the views 
of the Air Corps and General Staff in coun- 
cils on the allocation of planes to Britain 
and her Allies. 

In line with this move to increase Air 
Corps efficiency, the War Department last 
week converted its four “air districts,” 
roughly representing the geographical quar- 
ters of the nation, into “air forces.” At the 
same time, it created interceptor com- 
mands for each of the four air forces, and 
is expected soon to set up similar bom- 
bardment commands. This new combat or- 
ganization was worked out as a result of 
Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney’s study of 
RAF operations in Great Britain last fall. 
And it will bring new flexibility into the 
Air Corps setup, under which both bomb- 
ers and fighters are concentrated in the 
Air Corps GHQ command, from which the 
field armies, whose planes are mostly re- 
connaissance craft, can draw as needed. 

To head the four interceptor commands, 
the War Department named four brigadier 
generals, who are charged with perfecting 
plans to defend the coastal and industrial 
areas of the United States against aerial at- 
tack. This includes not only making the 
fullest use of fighter-plane resources but 
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also the coordination: of such devices as 
balloon barrages, “spotter” networks, me- 
chanical “ears,” or aircraft detectors, and 


mobile anti-aircraft batteries. 
- 





Boost for Britain 


When the crew of the revenue cutter 
Eagle ran out of shot in the War of 1812, 
after beaching the ship and dragging its 
guns to a Long Island bluff, they continued 
their fight against two English craft with 
enemy cannonballs dug out of the shore 
banks. 

Thus the revenue men, forerunners of 
the Coast Guard system-set up in 1915, 
typified the scrappiness that has been a 
tradition of this service ever since 1799 
when, nine years after its formation as an 
anti-smuggling agency, Congress passed a 
law transferring control of the service to 
the Navy in wartime. Under this setup, 
Coast Guardsmen did their bit in the 
World War, supplying cutters for Atlantic 
convoy duty as well as officers for regular 
Navy ships. 

In the present emergency, the Coast 
Guard has been doing good work with 
the Neutrality Patrol since Sept. 5, 
1939, inspecting armament and _ sealing 
radios of foreign ships in the Ameri- 
can neutrality zone, besides watching over 
coastal areas by ship and plane, and, as 
in the seizure of Nazi-Italian-Danish ships 
(Newsweek, April 7), policing American 
harbors. 

Last week the busy Guardsmen learned 
that ten of their armed cutters in the 250- 
foot, 1,979-ton, 16-knot class had been as- 
signed to Britain (see page 17). However, 
the Coast Guard retains, in addition to 
many small vessels, 68 large armed cutters, 
ranging in tonnage up to 2,216, with seven 
more under construction or authorized. 
The Coast Guard also has 52 aircraft and 
equipment for countless peacetime chores 
of mercy and law enforcement. These 
duties range from aiding vessels in distress 
to enforcing sponge-fishing laws. 

Meanwhile, the service, under Rear Ad- 
miral Russell R. Waesche, plans to bolster 
its present man power of 1,381 officers and 
16,136 men, all of whom have the same 
rank and pay as Navy men, through crea- 
tion of a reserve of 223 officers and 1,100 
men. In addition, it is receiving regular 
reinforcements from the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Conn., where 
245 cadets are now in training for com- 
missions. 





Navy Baby 


Shortly after 11:30 a.m. in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard on April 9, Capt. Olaf 
Mandt Hustvedt, standing beneath the 40- 
foot aft-turret guns of the battleship North 
Carolina (see cover) , turned to his second- 
in-command, Comdr. Andrew G. Shepard, 














and said: “Place the ship in commission.’ 
Commander Shepard barked an order: 
“Hoist the commission pennant!” 

A thin red, white, and blue strip flut- 
tered aloft at the masthead and a moment 
later, as the assembled crew about-turned 
to face the stern, the Stars and Stripes was 
broken out. Then, amid piping boatswains’ 
whistles, the first watch was set. Thus the 
35,000-ton ship, armed with nine 16-inch 
guns, went officially into service—the first 
dreadnought to join the Navy since 1923 
(Newsweek, April 14). The North Caro- 
lina is also the first American warship to 
be built without portholes, since the pres- 
ent war has shown that bombs falling 
alongside smash even steel battle ports and 
cause interior damage. 

Though the public was excluded, more 
than 1,000 guests, including Gov. J. M. 
Broughton of North Carolina, witnessed 
the ceremony and heard Secretary of the 
Navy Knox declare that the two-ocean 
Navy now under construction was not 
“dedicated to war” but was “the best pos- 
sible guarantee . . . of our future peace 
and security.” 


Defense Week 


Troopsuips: Flossiest of the Army’s fleet 
of eighteen passenger and eighteen freight 
transports engaged in ferrying troops and 
equipment to Army posts in Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Panama, and the 
new Atlantic bases, the 13,249-ton con- 
verted luxury liner Washington last week 
left New York with 3,000 soldiers assigned 
to Panama and Pacific island duty. 
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New Joss: President Roosevelt nomin- 
ated a New Yorker, John J. McCloy, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of War, to 
become Assistant Secretary of War . 
Grandson of President Ulysses S. Grant, 
Union General in the Civil War, and son 
of Maj. Gen. Frederick D. Grant, Brig, 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant III was assigned 
to command the Engineer Replacement 
Training Center at Fort Leonard Wood. 
Mo. . . . The Navy granted a Reserve 
ensign’s commission for Henry Ford II, 
grandson of the automobile manufacturer 
...In West Orange, N.J., John Edison 
Sloane, 22, grandson of the inventor Thom- 
as Edison, was ordered to report for in- 
duction in the draft Army this week. 


Notes: The Navy disclosed that, as an 
experiment, the 7,886-ton freighter Mor- 
macmail is being converted into a 30-plane 
aircraft carrier . . . Sidney Hillman, asso- 
ciate director general of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, wrote defense-con- 
tract holders urging wider use of skilled 
Negro labor in defense employment .. . 
The United Service Organizations, com- 
bining functions of several national social- 
service agencies near Army, Navy, and (e- 
fense centers, announced a drive for $10,- 
675,000 for a year’s work . . . Because 
housewives protested, the San Jose, Calif., 
city council asked the Army Signal Corps 
to give carrier pigeons in training there a 
holiday on washday . . . New York City 
authorities successfully tested their first 
“bomb bus,” a boxlike contraption of 


woven steel and cable, mounted on a 
truck, designed to permit safe removal of 
unexploded time bombs, mines, and sim- 
ilar objects. 
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Transport: the Washington sailed for Panama, Hawaii, and Philippines 
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HOW THE REARMAMENT BOOM WILL BOOST CARLOADINGS 


AVERAGE WEEKLY CARLOADINGS 


1932 el 5] ys Pe — 541,922 
1936 ny ey ee ee ee 694,406 
1937 a ea a 724,432 
1938 eer sae 585,713 
1939 I os, se, a a a 652.144 
1940 Di) Oe ee ee a ee 699.108 
1941 * a a ee ee ee ee 765,000 
1942" Be ee | 817,200 


EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 100,000 CARS 
* Estimated by the National Defense Advisory Commission 








Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


Railroads Gird for Huge ‘Task 
of Taking Over Ship Commerce 


Expected Draft of Vessels 
to Swell Already Heavy Volume; 
Equipment Buying Spurred 


The American railroad system, in large 
measure, holds the clue as to how much 
aid this country can give in the Battle of 
the Atlantic during 1941. Scarcely any of 
the new mass-production cargo ships will 
be delivered this year despite the con- 
struction speed-up, nor can many more 
vessels be spared from this country’s vital 
foreign routes. Hence, to replace British 
sinkings during the remainder of this year 
and in early 1942, the government must 
rely upon seizures of foreign ships and on 
the 710 vessels of 4,071,000 gross tons that 
ply the various coastal trades. The coastal 
ships can only be spared, of course, if the 
railroads and the trucking industry can 
take on the additional loads and still keep 
materials rolling into and out of the fac- 
tories. 

The transcontinental lines such as the 
Union Pacific, Santa Fe, Milwaukee, 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and 
Southern Pacific are already carrying com- 
merce that formerly went by water, for 
one-fourth of the ships in the intercoastal 
trade on September 1939 have been sold 
to the British and their allies. This situa- 
tion is partly responsible for the upturn in 
railway freight in 1940 that sent the car- 


riers’ net income to $191,000,000 from the 
1939 total of $95,000,000. 

All the big systems have been getting 
ready for a major transport job since the 
fall of 1939. Last year they installed 65,545 
new freight cars, 41,017 more than in 1939, 
and 419 locomotives were put in service as 
compared with 320 the preceding year. 
Meanwhile, indications that the railroads 
had not overestimated the task facing 
them came from the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, which forecast that 
the armament program would increase 
1941 loadings by 9.4 per cent to 39,780,- 
237 cars (see chart), even without any 
diversions from the coastal trades, with 
another big gain due in 1942. 

This estimate and the sharp gain of al- 
most 15 per cent in loadings actually rolled 
up so far this year over 1940 caused the 
lines to step up their 1941 equipment- 
buying programs to the highest levels since 
1929. They ordered 27,448 new freight cars 
in the first quarter, compared with 5,078 
in 1940; and 324 locomotives, as against 
104 last year. Moreover, a big repair pro- 
gram instituted in 1939 has reduced the 
current number of unserviceable freight 
cars to the lowest level on record. 

In addition to more and better equip- 
ment, the roads are also constantly stretch- 
ing their capacity by improved efficiency. 
Freight-train speeds are now 62 per cent 
greater than in the 1920s, and the average 
train last year carried 849 tons, compared 


Even more important, however, is the 
careful planning carried on by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads to head off car 
shortages and speed up the return of roll- 
ing stock to their owners. It was the tie-up 
of loaded cars along sidings and at the 
docks that caused the World War trans- 
port chaos. Last week the AAR moved to 
avert one possible crisis by directing that 
25,000 cars be shifted to the West by June 
1 to handle the big winter-wheat harvest 
which the Department of Agriculture last 
Thursday forecast would reach 616,128,000 
bushels, the largest since 1938. 

As a result of the improved planning 
and routing, the carriers boast that 62,000 
cars can be loaded weekly for every 100,- 
000 in service, far ahead of the 42,000 rate 
of 1918. 


Significance 





In October 1917 the government requisi- 
tioned all ships of more than 2,500 tons 
and permitted foreign vessels to ply the 
intercoastal trades for the duration of the 
conflict. Moreover, even a few Great Lakes 
steamers, which were too long to pass 
through the locks of the Welland Canal, 
were cut in half, so that the segments 
could be brought through the locks, 
after which they were rejoined and sent 
to sea. 

In the present emergency, the first req- 
uisition is likely to be aimed only at the 
113 intercoastal freighters operated be- 
tween Atlantic and Pacific ports via the 
Panama Canal by such companies as 
American Hawaiian, Luckenbach, and Cal- 
mar. The 197 freighters running between 
Atlantic ports or along the Pacific Coast 
are rather small for oceanic service, aver- 
aging only 3,500 tons, and the 311 oil 
tankers in domestic service can be spared 
only when and if the shortage grows much 
more acute. 

The load carried by the intercoastal 
fleet, about 7,000,00 tons a year, would 
amount to less than 1 per cent of 1941 car- 
loadings. However, the transcontinental 
hauls would tie up cars for long periods 
at times when the demand was already 
keen and might produce critical, although 
temporary, car shortages unless the West- 
ern lines get exceptional cooperation on 
returning equipment. In addition, the 
Great Lakes carriers will shift a consider- 
able part of their 48,000,000-ton coal vol- 
ume to the roads this spring and summer 
to concentrate on iron ore. 

Hence, the railroads are virtually as- 
sured of a greater volume than the Defense 
Commission estimated. If and when they 
must also take over part of the 232,000,- 
000-ton volume handled by the coastwise 
tankers and freighters, rigid priorities on 
transportation and greater reliance upon 
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trucks for nearby hauls may be necessary 
to get over the seasonal traffic peaks with 
a minimum of delays. 





Good-Will Fleet 


In 1913 Albert V. Moore and Emmet J. 
McCormack became partners and formed a 
shipping company operating between this 
country and the Baltic nations. Shortly 
afterward, war in Europe forced Germany 
and England to curtail ship services to 
South America, opening up a whole new 
field to the young firm. Moore-McCor- 
mack has been a leader in the South Amer- 
ican traffic ever since. 

Now the company, through the subsid- 
iary American Republics and Pacific Re- 
publics lines, which operate from the east 
and west coasts of the United States to the 
east coast of South America, is engaged in 
an $80,000,000 replacement program. When 
completed in 1941, this will mean a 
completely modern fleet, fourteen over- 
age vessels having been sold to Brazil 
in 1939. 

The most important phase of the pro- 
gram is the construction of four air-condi- 
tioned combination passenger-cargo ships 
of 8,500 tons with a speed of 17 knots and 
facilities for 196 passengers. The last of 
these, the Rio de Janeiro, was launched 
last Saturday at the Sun Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock yards at Chester, Pa., with ap- 
propriate ceremonies emphasizing Pan- 
American good will and featuring an ad- 
dress by Nelson Rockefeller short-waved to 
the Latin countries. Sponsored by Senhora 
Alzira Vargas do Amaral Peixoto, daughter 
of the President of Brazil and wife of the 
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blessed by Bishop John F. O’Hara with wa- 
ter from the Brazil harbor. Each of the 
four sister ships will have 76 cabins, all 
outside with bath, a 300-foot promenade 
deck, a large tiled swimming pool, and a 
spacious clubroom with push-back roof for 
starlight dancing. 

Next week the line will offer for public 
sale 30,000 shares of preferred and 85,000 
shares of common stock, thus joining the 
ranks of the few shipping concerns which 
are not privately owned. However, Moore 
and McCormack will continue to hold the 
controlling interest. The application for 
registration shows earnings of $5,200,598 
for 1940, compared with $233,874 in 1939 
and a loss of $338,102 in 1938. Revenue 
cargo to and from South America has in- 
creased from 130,543 tons in 1938 to 
1,150,090 last year. 





Soaring Steel 
Industry Sets Record in March; 
Price Boost Appears Inevitable 


The Administration has set its face firm- 
ly against price increases, but last week an 
inevitable advance appeared to be build- 
ing up for steel, the nation’s No. 1 com- 
modity. In the first place, the industry dur- 
ing March operated at 100 per cent of rat- 
ed capacity—defined as maximum output 
of al] furnaces, less an 11 per cent allow- 
ance for shutdowns and repairs. Only once 
before has steel hit 100: in May 1929 when 
the rate was 101.68 and the output 6,008,- 
754 tons. Last month, however, the ex- 
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Christening: the $5,000,000 liner Rio de Janeiro was blessed by the Most 
Rev. John F. O’Hara and officially named by Senhora Alzira Peixoto 








Governor of Rio de Janeiro, the vessel was 











panded industry turned out a new montlily 
high of 7,146,372 tons, which is more thian 
half the total United Kingdom output for 
all of 1940. 

Even this tremendous volume is being 
rapidly exceeded by the soaring war-born 
demand, as evidenced last week by the im. 
position of priorities on nickel-bearing 
steels and by industry-OPM discussions 
about a possible $40,000,000 expansion in 
the heavy-steel-forgings division. But more 
important pricewise than the pressure from 
demand are manufacturing costs, which are 
moving up all along the line, notably in 
coal, where wage increases must shortly 
take effect. 

Early last week the apple cart received 
a swift kick when National Steel granted 
wage increases of 10 cents an hour, equiva- 
lent to a 16 per cent boost for common la- 
borers. Four smaller producers followed 
suit, and on Monday of this week Betlile- 
hem gave its employes the 10-cent boost, 
while later in the day U.S. Steel an- 
nounced a new contract with the CIO steel 
union giving its 261,000 workers the same 
increase. Trade statisticians estimated that 
a general 10-cent boost, costing United 
States Steel alone up to $60,000,000 a year, 
would result in a $2 to $3 price increase for 
finished-steel products. Smaller producers 
have already made it clear that they could 
not meet a wage increase without raising 
prices. On the other hand, Leon Henderson 
in his first press conference as price czar 
(see Business Tides) said meaningly that 
he did not think a 10-cent wage boost 
would warrant higher prices. 


{The Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. and American Rolling Mill cli- 
maxed a $2,000,000, nine-year research pro- 
gram with the announcement of a new sili- 
con steel, Hipersil, that magnetizes one- 
third more readily than present alloys. 
Westinghouse_estimates that the general 
use of Hipersil would conserve annually 
5,000 tons of metal. Transformers could be 
made with smaller magnetic cores, saving 
steel, and since the smaller cores would 
require less wire for the windings, 
enough copper would be saved to make 
brass jackets for 400,000,000 .30-caliber 
shells. 


New SEC Curb 


The SEC last week received a new gen- 
eralissimo and successfully concluded a 
major operation on the investment-bank- 
ing front. 

In line with general expectations, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed Edward C. Eich- 
er, former Iowa Congressman and a com- 
missioner since 1938, as the fifth SEC 
chairman, succeeding Jerome N. Frank, re- 
cently appointed to the Federal bench. 
Classified politically as somewhat to the 
left of Frank, Eicher is not likely to hold 
the post for long as he, too, is slated for a 
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Narvres Prorecrivé BLENDING PROTECTS THE ANTELOPE 


LEFT: Mother Antelope takes advan- BELOW: Not often would Mother Ante- 
tage of Nature’s Protective Blending. lope expose her young in the open 
Here, among sagebrush and cactus, _like this. Away from Nature’s Protec- 
her fawns find sanctuary. She hides _ tive Blending they would be at the 
them here when danger is near. mercy of wolf, coyote and eagle. 
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CALVERTS PROTECTIVE BLENDING 
makes possible the most highly refined Whiskey 











BEN: You always drink Calvert. BEN: Sa-a-ay! Is that Calvert? 
Don’t you ever change your Awfully good — isn’t it! Listen, 
brand? I get so fed up with... Len! Is it always that good? 


LEN: Yes, I know— you're like LEN: Always! The fellow in my 
a million other guys—looking liquor store says Calvert's 
for a whiskey that tastes good. middle name is “Uniformity.”* 
Here! Try my brand. Glad you like it. 
















*The unvarying fine flavor and quality of Calvert Whiskey 


are assured by Calvert's exclusive Protective Blending 


CLEAR HEADS (cttar-neanen Buyers) 


“Calvert 


































BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral 
Spirits ... Calvert “Special”: 90 Proof—72%% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 











that smoke means trou- 
ble. He knows; he’s learned 
the hard way. 

And smoke from the ex- 
haust of your car can mean 
plenty oP gendtely too. For 
smoke usually comes from 
excessive engine wear—wear 
that wastes gas and oil—wear 
that only costly repairs can 
correct. 

So every time you see smoke 
from the exhaust of a car, let 
it remind you of this: 

Don’t wait till it’s too late! 
Change to Insulated Havoline 
Motor Oil NOW —and prevent 
needless wear that can make 
your car a “smoker.” 

Insulated Havoline is snsu- 
lated to stand up to high en- 
gine heats that break down 
ordinary oils. 


Free- flowing when it is 


b on NEEDN’T tell Johnny 


cold, Insulated Havoline pre- 
vents those dry starts which 
are so wearing on cylinders 
and pistons. 


And Insulated Havoline is 
also distilled to remove harm- 
ful, carbon-forming impuri- 
ties. Change now to Insulated 
Havoline. At Texaco and 
other good dealers every- 
where. 


: TUNE IN FRED ALLEN— 


h-. ry ~ Texaco Dealers invite 
SSP ¢ you to enjoy Fred 
(s sae . Allen in the full-hour 
a program ofthe 
TEXACO STAR THEATRE... 
with Kenny Baker, Al Goodman’s 
Orchestra and a great cast. Every 
Wednesday Night, Columbia Net- 
work. 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 
10:00 M.S. T., 9:00 P.S.T. 


DISTILLED AND 


INSULATED 


-» AGAINST HEAT ... AGAINST COLD 








DON’T WAIT UNTIL IT’S TOO LATE! 


Your car was never designed to “smoke.” Help 
reduce excessive wear in your motor before you 
join America’s caravan of more than 3,000,000 
“smokers.”. Prevent smoke that results from wear 
by using Insulated Havoline Motor Oil. 
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Diamond into diamonds: first, mod- 
els are made of the Vargas stone... 


judgeship. Benjamin Cohen, principal au- 
thor of the securities legislation, then will 
probably get the job. 

More significant than the Eicher appoint- 
ment was the SEC’s adoption of a rule 
requiring competitive bidding not only in 
private sales to investors like insurance 
companies but also in public offering of all 
new securities issues of more than $1,000,- 
000 by utility holding companies and their 
subsidiaries. Thus was ended a long con- 
troversy over the merits of a financing pro- 
cedure which the SEC believed would elim- 
inate what it regarded as undesirable bank- 
er-company relationships in the _ utilities 
field, but which the bankers have insisted 
would concentrate underwritings in the 
hands of big houses and prejudice the in- 
terests of investors and issuers alike by 
raising the price of new offerings. Point- 
ing out that competitive bidding had been 
publicly supported by only two out of 
6,000 registered securities firms, Emmett 
F. Connely, president of the Investment 
Bankers Association, expressed regret that 
the SEC had been unwilling at least to try 
some less drastic proposal. 

This victory for the SEC—and for the 
anti-Wall Street Midwestern banking 
houses of Halsey, Stuart and Otis & Co. 
(Newsweek, Jan. 8, 1940) —means a fur- 
ther restriction on the type of intimate, 
long-established banking relationships that 
characterized the period of the country’s 
greatest industrial development. Long man- 
datory in the field of municipal securities, 
competitive bidding has been applied by 
some states on certain utilities issues and 
since 1926 has been required by the ICC 
on all railroad-equipment trust certificates. 
However, despite bankers’ widespread 
fears, there is now little evidence in Wash- 
ington that it will soon be made compul- 
sory in the remaining fields—industrials 
and railroads. 






A $2,000,000 Cut 


After a year’s study, the task of cut- 
ting the 726-carat Presidente Vargas dia- 
mond, third largest ever discovered, was 
begun last week in the offices of Harry 
Winston, New York jewel dealer. The 
$700,000 stone, which was found by two 
farmers in Brazil three years ago, will be 
divided into 23 gems ranging from 5 to 50 









































... then it is marked for cutting... 


carats each with an expected total market 
value of $2,000,000. Cutting, faceting, and 
polishing will take at least fifteen months, 
during which nearly 50 per cent of the 
original stone will vanish into dust. 





Nazis and Drugs 


Extent of Holdings in U.S. 
Probed by Justice Department 


For more than a year the Justice Depart- 
ment has been attacking alleged restric- 
tions in the production of defense mate- 
rials, notably optical goods and magnesium 
(Newsweek, Aug. 19, 1940 and Feb. 10, 
1941) , as a result of patent licensing agree- 
ments with German companies. Last week 
the department turned its guns on the 
pharmaceutical industry with announce- 
ment of an investigation of the extent to 
which German interests control the output 
of various drugs and medicines in this 
country. 

Among the companies whose records 
were subpoenaed were (1) the Schering 
Corp. of Bloomfield, N.J., a producer of 
vaccines, serums, and sex-hormone prep- 
arations, which was controlled by Scher- 
ing Aktiengesellschaft of Germany until 
1936 and by a Swiss firm since; (2) the 
Swiss Bank Corp., largest commercial bank 
in Switzerland, which opened a New York 
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office in October 1939; and (3) Sterling 
Products, Inc., leading manufacturer of 
household remedies, including Bayer aspir- 
in, Phillips milk of magnesia, and Fletch- 
er’s Castoria, which some years ago entered 
into contracts for the exchange of patents 
and trade marks with the I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie of Germany. 

Justice Department officials said that the 
information gathered would be turned over 
to a Federal grand jury to determine 
whether the companies’ licensing and ex- 
port agreements violated the antitrust laws. 
According to complaints received by the 
government, Nazi-dominated concerns in 
this country have been undermining the 
British blockade by supplying drugs, often 
in German-type packages, to South Amer- 
ican firms which had placed orders for 
them in the Reich. The profits on this 
trade, it was charged, were deposited in 
New York banks, including the Swiss 
Bank Corp., to build up dollar balances 
here. 

Any connection with such activities was 
emphatically denied by the Schering Corp., 
which described itself as “an American 
concern in which there is no German in- 
terest or influence.” It insisted that “not 
a cent” of the proceeds of its South Amer- 
ican business “goes to Germany either di- 
rectly or indirectly.” The Swiss Bank 
Corp., too, issued a denial, declaring that 
its office here accepted no deposits from 
anyone in this country. Sterling Products 
refused to comment on the inquiry. 





Significance 


It has long been rumored that American 
firms were filling Nazi contracts to deliver 
goods in South America, and the forthcom- 
ing inquiry should either disprove or con- 
firm all such charges and also help the 
work of Nelson Rockefeller who, as co- 
ordinator of relations between the Amer- 
icas, has been seeking to rid United States 

















WAE trail blazers: Kelly, James, DaGarmo, Graham, and Moseley 


firms of pro-Axis sales agents in Latin 
America (Newsweek, Jan. 20). 

However, the German-American patent 
agreements can’t be blindly condemned, 
since they were routine commercial trans- 
actions made long before the war began. 
As a matter of fact, even Great Britain 
and Germany, while enemies, are main- 
taining their patent agreements, and pat- 
entees in the two countries are continuing 
to pay renewal fees to the hostile govern- 
ments. 





Air Pioneer 


Early in 1926 private air companies were 
sprouting all over the country to haul the 
mail, previously flown by the Post Office 
Department. Only one of those original 
firms, Western Air Express, has continued 
in existence virtually to the present with- 
out losing its corporate identity, although 
even it last month changed its name to 
Western Air Lines. This week in half a 
dozen cities along its route civic celebra- 
tions are marking the fifteenth anniversary 
of Western’s first flight, April 17, 1926, be- 
tween Los Angeles and Salt Lake City. 
Northwest Airlines, which started opera- 
tions in October 1926, will celebrate its 
fifteenth birthday later this year. 

In those early days Western had six 
small biplanes and a personnel of thirteen*; 





*Maj. C. C. Moseley, the firm’s first opera- 
tions chief, had four pilots: Fred W. Kelly, now 
chief pilot, C N. James, now vice president of 
operations, Al DaGarmo, at present flying for 
an oil company, and Maury Graham, who was 
killed in a crash. Moseley himself now heads a 
training school in California. 


today it has eleven twin-engined Boeing 
and Douglas craft, with five more ordered, 
and more than 400 employes. Then it took 
more than eight hours and cost $90 to fly 
one way between Salt Lake City and Los 
Angeles; now it takes as little as three 
hours and costs $34.75. 

Western officials, headed by President 
William A. Coulter, a Pennsylvania coal- 
mining executive who bought heavily in- 
to the company in 1934 and took over its 
management last year, point with pride to 
the numerous aviation advances in which 
the firm played a pioneering role: start of 
scheduled passenger flights, use of de luxe 
multi-engined planes, installation of two- 
way radio, and establishment of a com- 
plete independent weather-reporting serv- 
ice. Recently the company pioneered again 
by interchanging its equipment with 
United Air Lines to provide through sleep- 
er service. United also was fifteen years 
old this month, a predecessor concern, 
Varney Air Lines, having begun service 
on April 6, 1926. 

With its original route now extended 
south to San Diego and north to Great 
Falls, Mont., Western will expand further 
around May 1 with an extension to Leth- 
bridge, Alta., connecting there with Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. It also has applications 
before the CAB for permission to operate 
to San Francisco and Denver, cities it 
served in the late ’20s but later abandoned 
when it sold various routes to TWA and 
other companies. If approved, these new 
lines will materially help passenger rev- 
enues, which set a new record in 1940, 
when the company’s net income rose 87 
per cent over the previous year to $139,- 
585. 
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Week in Business 


Service: James E. Geary, amiable gen- 
eral-store proprietor in the little town of 
Perryman, Md., owns a couple of hundred 
shares of Pennsylvania Railroad stock and 
thinks it is a great road but he wishes it 
would make more local stops at places like 
his own home town. He said as much last 
Tuesday at the Pennsy’s annual stock- 
holders’ meeting in Philadelphia. Where- 
upon, on orders from Dr. Thomas S. Gates, 
president of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia who, as a director of the company, was 
chairman of the meeting, a crack New York 
to Washington express later that afternoon 
came to a screaming stop at the Perryman 
station and the returning stockholder 
alighted. 


Fisu Protection: The Fishery Advisory 
Committee recommended that the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior be designated a defense agency 
so that its essential activities would not be 
diminished during the emergency. The 
committee also urged action to prevent the 
use of national parks and forests for mili- 
tary purposes and to confine “aquatic mil- 
itary maneuvers” to areas unimportant to 
valuable fish life. 


One-Man Union: John Boven, super- 
intendent of a Brooklyn apartment house 
and sole employe of the building’s owner, 
had designated a local of the United Con- 
struction Workers Organizing Committee 
(CIO) as his collective-bargaining agent to 
negotiate with his boss, but the latter 
couldn’t see it that way. Last week the 
New York State Labor Relations Board 
certified the union as Boven’s bargaining 
representative and ordered his employer to 
deal with it because “there is no reason 
why a single employe should be deprived 
of the privileges and protection guaranteed 
to employes generally.” 


PersonNeEL: Grover A. Whalen, former 
president of the New York World’s Fair 
Corp., was elected chairman of Coty Inter- 
national Corp. and of Coty, Inc., the Amer- 
ican division of the cosmetic firm . . . Suc- 
ceeding the late J. Stirling Getchell, Jolin 
V. Tarleton was elected president of the 
advertising agency bearing Getchell’s name 
. .. Robert Lusk, vice president of Benton 
& Bowles, joined Ted Bates, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, becoming executive vice 
president. 


Business Nores: A fortnight after a 
branch banking office was opened in the 
New Rochelle, N. Y., railroad station 
(Newsweek, April 7), the Empire Trust 
Co. received permission from the New York 
Banking Department to open a brancli at 
La Guardia Field, the New York City air- 
port ... The F. H. Lawson Co. of Cincin- 


nati introduced a new line of bathroom 
cabinets to celebrate the 125th anni- 
versary of its founding in 1816 by Thomas 
Lawson. 
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Southern Railway System Proudly Announces 


THE SOUTHERNER 
THE TE/VNESSEA/WV 


BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF RAILROAD AND TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 
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THE OBSERVATION-TAVERN CAR—beau- 


tifully appointed in every detail—provides 
hostess as well as porter service. Its full 
facilities are always available to everyone 
traveling on these new single-fare stream- 
liners without additional cost. 


*“The Southerner” begins operating be- 
tween New York and New Orleans—via 
Atlanta and Birmingham — on or about 
March 15. “The Tennessean”’ will be 
placed in service between Washington 
and Memphis on or about April 15. 
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iw STREAMLINERS 


ARE BUILT BY 


Mark how rapid has been the increase 
in points between which streamlined 
rail service is available. For example, 
their number is being swelled by the 
Southern Railway’s purchase of these 
two glistening, new streamliners.* 


No stronger—safer trains 
have ever been built 


Mark, too, how frequently Pullman- 
Standard is the builder. The reason 
—safety! For, as the creator of stream- 
lining in America, this company co- 
operated with the railroads and the 
government in establishing the stand- 
ards of strength and safety to which all 
modern passenger cars should be built, 
regardless of the materials employed. 


Railroad men know that—and rec- 
ognizing that there are no stronger, 
safer trains than those constructed 
by Pullman-Standard, have turned 
to it for so much of the modern 














THE COACHES are ultra-modern, stream- 


lined, air-conditioned, and equipped with 
sofa-soft seats, adjustable for relaxation; 
glare-free illumination, extra wide full-vis- 
ion windows, up-to-date washrooms. 


equipment which has been purchased. 


You have made Pullman-Standard 
Streamliners Gross the Highest 
Revenues 
If a second reason is needed, you have 
supplied that, too. For the preference 
you show for the smoother, easier 
riding streamliners this company 
builds is unmistakable. By filling them 
to capacity as fast as they have gone 
into service, you have made them 
top all other fleets of trains in earn- 

ings and in popularity! 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY — CHICAGO 


Copyright 1941, by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


Mvan Standard 






» SHIP BY 


—And Save Important Time! 


Whether your shipment ‘is rivets or roses 
—if you want it to get there fast, specify 
“by Air Express.” It flies to its destina- 
tion at 3-mile-a-minute speed—which 
means same-day delivery in most cases; 
overnight even to points 2500 miles away! 
Saves weeks to scores of foreign points. 


Look How Little It Costs — 
(Minimum Charge $1.00. Rates by Air Miles:) 
Miles 2 bs. 3 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 
$1.12 $1.32 $2.00 
1.60 2.40 5.00 


: 2.40 4.20 10.00 
1.92 480 9.60 24.00 


Proportionately low rates for off-airline 
points, reached by combined air-rail service. 


Every Shipment gets SPECIAL 
Handling, at No Extra Charge 


Air Express delivers directly, day and 
night, between more than 250 U. S. key 
airport cities—and by fast, co-ordinated 
air-rail service to practically all points. 
Special pick-up and special delivery, with- 
in regular Railway Express vehicle limits 
in all U. S. cities and principal towns. 


Air Express is EASY to Use 


Just phone Railway Express Agency, AIR 
EXPRESS DIVISION, for details and 
service. Ask mow for time-table giving 
domestic and foreign rates, time, etc. 


FASTEST WAY MEANS 
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OPACS—The New Price Control Organization 


by RALPH ROBEY 





Ir one doesn’t go be- 
neath the surface it would 
appear that finally the 
Administration has taken 
definite and positive steps 
to meet the rapidly grow- 
ing danger of inflation 
now confronting this 
country. Last Friday the 
President by executive 
order created the Office of 
Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply—which, 
of course, will be known 
as OPACS. Leon Henderson is head of 
the new organization, and it is on a 
par in authority, whatever that may 
mean, with the Office of Production 
Management and the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. These three 
units in turn, for those who like need- 
less complications, make up the Office 
for Emergency Management—which is 
something in the nature of a top hold- 
ing company in the bureaucracy that 
is being established in the name of 
defense. 

This new price-control organization 
is charged by the President’s order to 
“take all lawful steps necessary or 
appropriate” in order: 

1—*“To prevent price spiraling, rising 
cost of living, profiteering, and inflation 
resulting from market conditions caused 
by the diversion of large segments of 
the nation’s resources to the defense 
program ... 

2—“To prevent speculative accumu- 
lation, withholding, and hoarding of 
materials and commodities; 

3—“To stimulate provision of the 
necessary supply of materials and com- 
modities required for civilian use, in 
such manner as not to conflict” with 
defense requirements of this and for- 
eign governments. 

4—After the satisfaction of military 
defense needs to provide . . . for the 
equitable distribution of the residual 
supply of such materials and commodi- 
ties among competing civilian de- 
mands.” 


That, if it is not too disrespectful 
to say so, is some of the fanciest as- 
signing of duties that even this Adminis- 
tration, which goes in for such things, has 
ever indulged in. And it may be added 
categorically that insofar as meeting the 


inflation problem is concerned it 
amounts to almost exactly nothing. 


Leon Henderson 


Leon Henderson in his 
capacity as Price Admin- 
istrator has for months 
had the job of cracking 
down on any individua! 
group, or commodity 
when he thought a price 
was getting out of line. 
And he has done this tim: 
and again, with judgment 
and considerable success. 

On the side of con- 
sumption Miss Harriet 
Elliott has been in charge. 
That she has accomplished little or 
nothing in protecting consumers is 
regrettable but scarcely surprising. 
One can’t control the height of 
flood by merely watching a river 
gauge. As a member of this new or- 
ganization she will have no more 
power for all practical purposes than 
she has had heretofore. It is not to 
be expected, therefore, that her efforts 
will be appreciably more noteworthy 
or successful. 

In other words the creation of this 
new price-control agency does not 
change the underlying situation in an) 
significant particular on the side of tl. 
possibility of preventing inflation. Ii 
adds nothing in the way of a solution 
to the price problem that week by 
week is becoming more serious. 
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Does this mean that this lates! 
move by President Roosevelt in con- 
nection with prices is unimportant’ 
Not at all. Creation of this new or- 
ganization is of the utmost importance. 
It indicates that the Administration is 
not convinced that as yet there is an) 
cause for action insofar as the price 
level as a whole is concerned. It shows 
that those who are determining policy 
still are satisfied that the infiation 
problem can be handled at the moment 
by merely watching for, and _ the: 
pouncing upon, the prices of such in- 
dividual commodities as in their judg 
ment are rising too rapidly. 

The corollaries of such views on 
prices are evident: There is no need to 
try to hold wage increases in check; 
there is no occasion to institute poli- 
cies that will effectively curtail mass 
consumption. It’s still a great world. 
And in this country we can have guns 
and butter and even jam. 

Such is the stuff of which crises are 
made. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HELPS ITS INDUSTRIES 


GET MORE BUSINESS BY “POOLING” PLAN 





State Promotes Wide Adoption of System Which Uses 
Idle Hours of Machinery and Labor to 


Keep Orders In Communities 





Harrisburg, Pa.—Businesses of 
all kinds all over Pennsylvania are 
profiting by a system of cooper- 
ative regional production pools 
which the State Department of 


Commerce has helped to spread 

throughout the State. This has brought 
to companies in Pennsylvania many 
orders which might otherwise have gone 
elsewhere and has speeded up both de- 
fense and peace-time production. 

Each regional pool keeps a detailed 
up-to-the-minute census which shows, as 
far as possible, all the idle machine ca- 
pacity of the community, the machinery 
or equipment that is used only part-time 
in each plant, the hours at which each 
machine could be used for other pur- 
poses, and the skilled labor available. 


How State Helps 

Any company which is offered a con- 
tract it cannot handle itself or which it 
cannot handle within the stipulated time, 
can go to the pool and find out all the 
idle machine capacity in its own com- 
munity which could be used on this work. 
If there is not enough in the region, the 
pools, through a weekly interchange of 
lists, can tell any manufacturer on an 
hour’s notice, all the plants anywhere in 
the State that have the necessary types 
of machines and operators available. 

Pennsylvania is the first state to en- 
courage and develop these pools on a 





Orders Coming in From 
Many Other States 


The Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce addressed a letter to 
every company holding large de- 
fense contracts throughout the 
country, describing the Pennsyl- 
vania pooling plan which is out- 
lined here and offering any of these 
idle facilities for the relief of bot- 
tlenecks. Already many letters have 
been received from manufacturers 
all the way from New England to 

| Louisiana who are anxious to sublet 
specific jobs to these Pennsylvania 
plants. 

















Pennsylvania 


expand 


where your business can 





New Construction Here 
Mounts into Millions 


A steel fabricating company near Pitts- 
burgh has just finished this newest addi- 
tion to its plant. 

The telephone industry in Pennsylvania 
spent $18,000,000 in this state in 1939, 
$25,000,000 in 1940 and will spend 
$30,000,000 in 1941. 

One of the power and light com- 
panies operating in Pennsylvania has 
launched a $45,000,000 building program. 





state-wide basis. The first pool was or- 
ganized in York, Pa. by business men 
and industrial leaders so that they could 
get defense orders as a group which none 
of them could handle singly. The State 
Department of Commerce threw its en- 
tire staff of industrial engineers into the 
field to help organize regional pools in 
other parts of the State. 


Benefits of Plan 


The pools are organized and operated 
by local business men, the State Depart- 
ment of Commerce acting as a central 
pool, as headquarters for the interchange 
of information, and as liaison with the 
Defense Commission at Washington. 

This pooling plan is getting maximum 
production without investment in new 
machinery or tools. 

It is putting sub-contracting on an 
efficient basis . . . it is providing full-time 
employment to: many workers who other- 
wise ‘might have had only part-time work. 

It is enabling many Pennsylvania 
plants to carry on defense work and still 
take care of regular customers. 


ss 
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Pennsylvania Gets 
74% of Huge 


Expansion 


Erie, Pa.—A program of $8,500,000 of 
plant construction has been started by one 
of the nation’s biggest electrical manu- 
facturing companies at its plant here. 

The company announced that this was 
74% of all the money it is planning to 
spend onits plants throughout the country. 

Much of this money will be spent on 
heavy machinery and equipment to man- 
ufacture steam turbines of large size. 

Employment in this plant will reach 
the highest point in its history. 





Stoker Manufacturer 
Opens Plant Here 





This large plant in Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania has been taken over by a com- 
pany which is beginning the manufacture 
of anthracite coal stokers. 

The location of the plant here puts 
it close to the source of almost 99% of 
the anthracite coal production of the 


nation. 





Interested in a Plant 


in Pennsylvania? 


The State Government in Pennsylvania 
is doing everything it can to help busi- 
nesses here to prosper. If you are in- 
terested in a branch in Pennsylvania, 
write the Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg. 





ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor @ MARK S. JAMES, Acting Secretary of Commerce 
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‘Dis Is de Year!’ Echoes Once More in Flatbush 


as Gladsome Roars of ‘Play Ball’ Sweep Nation 


Getcha hot dogs 

Get ’em while they’re hot 

Some of dem wid mustard 

Some of dem wid not 

Getcha scorecards and programs here 
Pass dis up to de gent in de rear. 


—The Brooklyn Cantata 


Six Presidents of the United States have 
undergone the ordeal of pitching out the 
first ball of the opening game of the major- 
league season. Fortunately for the well- 
being of the citizenry they have done it 
one by one, for most of them were a little 
wild. In 1931, for example, Herbert Hoover 
heaved the apple over the heads of the 
players and into the middle of an um- 
pire’s conference. The boys in blue miracul- 
ously escaped injury, much to the fans’ 
annoyance, 

The best Presidential hurlers, as well as 
the most faithful baseball fans, were Wood- 
row Wilson and Warren G. Harding. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, who started the custom 
in 1910, was a good White House mounds- 
man but was hampered by excess weight— 
remember? Calvin Coolidge performed the 
chore dourly. All, including the incumbent, 
have been right-handers. 

On Monday in Washington, for the 
eighth time in nine seasons, President 
Roosevelt officially inaugurated the new 
diamond season by pitching the first ball. 
It was noted that the President had re- 
covered somewhat from his customary 
wildness, though his throw was _ short. 
Profiting by his good example, Marius 
Russo of the New York Yankees held 
the Washington Senators scoreless, while 
his teammates tallied three times to win. 

With the bright weather of an early 
spring predicted for most of both major- 
league circuits, Gus H. Fan clutched his 
opening-day ticket in his hot fist and got 
set for his dash to the ball park. But no- 
where did his pulse beat faster or his hopes 

surge higher than in Brooklyn. Little do 
the Flatbush Faithful care that the Yan- 
kees and Indians are favored to monopolize 
the American League, or even that the 
Cincinnati Reds are 7-5 favorites to re- 
peat in the National (Sport Week, April 
14). To them, as always, this is the year. 

In tribute to the sublime goofiness of 
the Brooklyn fan, the Columbia Workshop 
last Sunday night saluted him and his 
brothers all over the nation with “The 
Brooklyn Cantata,” an original work with 
words by Michael Stratton and music by 
George Kleinsinger. An excerpt: 


Serenade of the Fans to the Umpire— 


Why, he’s de lowest rat dat ever called his 
own poor mudder out at foist! 
And dat’s not de woist 


Wide World 


Go Climb a Tree: Doodlebug, 
a champion trailer from Hyde Park, 
N.Y ., tried it at the annual Maury 
County, Tenn., Coon Dog Field 
Trials last week. Doodlebug finished 
second to Bruce, an Alabama entry. 





He’s from de Bronz! 

Kill the umpire! 

Berl de doity rat in erl 
Bounce a bottle off his head 
Leave him on the field for dead 
Kill the umpire! 





Quicksand on Jacobs Beach 


Along Jacobs Beach, an area of West 
49th Street, New York, inhabited by fight- 
ers, managers, and fistic hangers-on, April 
of 1941 will long be known as the Month 
of the Great Uncertainty. Some of the lo- 
cal prophets crying in this wilderness of 
stale cigar smoke have almost ceased to 
open their mouths save to nip at an occa- 
sional herring. The propheting business 
has become unprofitable. 

Certainly Louis’ fight against Tony 





es 


Musto in St. Louis April 8 was his worst to 
date. Until the time of the opening bel), 
most people thought Musto was a new 
brand of breakfast food. It turned out he 
was a deep-crouching fighter, but then Joe 
had straightened out such crouchers as 
Godoy, Burman, and Dorazio, and the 
Jacobs beachcombers forecast an early 
doom for Musto. , 

But Tony refused to straighten out. 
Louis flooring him only once—briefly, jy 
the third. The fight went nine rounds to 
a TKO, when Referee Arthur Donovan 
stopped the fight because Musto was had- 
ly cut. Afterward, Donovan declared that 
Louis’ timing was terrible and that he 
seemed to have lost his punch. 

At the Uline Arena, Washington, the 
same night, the circumferentious Tony Ga- 
lento, after absorbing a six-round beating 
from Buddy Baer, had the gloves cut from 
his beer-glass grippers by a second because 
of an alleged injury to one of them. Thus 
Two-Ton Tony faded from the heavy- 
weight picture via a TKO, leaving the 
prophets amazed that Buddy could do 
such damage to anybody. 





Sport Squibs 

Hockey: The Boston Bruins, National 
Hockey League champions, swept through 
the final series of the Stanley Cup playoffs 
without a loss. They took four straight en- 
counters last week from the Detroit Red 
Wings 3-2, 2-1, 4-2, 3-1, for the world’s 
hockey title. 


Racine: Spring gladdened railbirds of 
the Northeast as Jamaica and Narragan- 
sett tracks opened April 12. At Jamaica a 
record-breaking crowd of 37,284 jammed 
the new million-dollar grandstand, wagered 
a record-breaking $1,288,551 on 
races, and saw the speedy Derby candi<ate 
King Cole cop the Paumonok, feature race 
of the day. 


seven 


HanpsBatv: In real championship form, 
31-year-old Joe Platak of Chicago, a south- 
paw who developed his right to become ex- 
pertly ambidextrous, smothered 26-year- 
old Stanley Hitz of Harrisburg, Pa., 21-4. 
21-7, April 12, to retain his monopoly on 
the national AAU handball crown for the 
seventh straight year. 


Track: A world record toppled on each 
coast of the nation April 12. At Palo Alto, 
Calif., 25-year-old Cornelius Warmer m, 
former Fresno State basketball star, pole- 
vaulted 15 feet 25% inches for his San Fran- 
cisco Olympic Club, bettering his mark of 
15 feet 11% inches set last year. At At!an- 
tic City, N. J., Jean Lane, 18-year-old \\il- 
berforce co-ed, raced the women’s national 
AAU indoor 200-meter final in 25.1. Stella 
Walsh, Polish Olympic star who came in 
second, holds the accepted mark of 26.1. 


Pocker Biuuiarps: With three weeks of 
play yet to go, 27-year-old Willie Moscon! 
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ne ba Little Bobby Kelly is going home today... 
out he 
1en Joe 
1€Ts as 
nd the 
early 
N out, It’s not a very big home 
fly, in that’s waiting for you, 
nds to Bobby . . . just a trim little 
a : ‘ 6 house in a modest part of 
r rs . — ae . Wes town. But it’s a home filled 
wa he a 4 ill with riches that wealth 
could never buy... love and affection and all 
- th the things that really count in life. 
iy Ga- And even though your busy Daddy hasn't 
eating lots of money, Bobby, he’s doing things to make 
t from the dreams he has for you come true. 
"The si) a . Just the other day he sat down with a man 
Sas: Nog Se q whom he knows he can always call on for 
@ the pid as ; 2 friendly help and advice. That man was your 
Id do " ae “~~ Daddy's Prudential agent. And together they 
mr ” planned wisely and soundly for the future, so 
that you and your Mummy will always have 
the blessing of a secure, protected home. 
. ane 
tional : . 
rough 
ay ofts 
ht en- 
Red 
orld’s What Life Insurance Program 
for a Family Man? 
aa ; When a man has children he has two definite insur- 
agan- _ ad ance needs... permanent protection for his wife 
ine o . : and extra protection until his children are grown 
ame up. To do both these jobs, The Prudential offers 
wered its Family Income Policy. 
seven Q: What is The Prudential Family Income Policy? 
idate A: It is a low-cost policy which is available in 


amounts of $5,000 or more, and which combines 
permanent protection for as long as you live with 
— i : additional protection for the first 20 years. 

* ; i. me Q: Just how does it work? 

A: Suppose you should take out a $10,000 Pruden- 


e€ ex- 
vear- - ‘ : tial Family Income Policy today: 
21-4, Pe ke ‘eat If you should die at any time during the first 20 
y on Ea cee ee years, your family would receive $100 every month 
the " "2 oe, until the twentieth anniversary of the policy, and 
then $10,000. 
ach If you should die after 20 years, then your wife 
\lto, would receive just the $10,000. 
lam, 
ile- 
in- 
of 
in- x oe 
ial - fae : 
ella f GIBRALTAR. 
in TI rablatesslarel INSURANCE COMPANY 
» 
: iis OF AMERICA 
s of HOME OFFICE - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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The People’s War 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Ir Joe Louis joins 
the Army, which he seems 
likely to do late this year, 
he will ive the war, un- 
declared or otherwise, the 
kind of personal touch 
which Jack Johnson, Le- 
land Stanford MacPhail, 
and others gave to the 
last war. 

Americans like person- 
alities in their wars—fight 
champions, Kaisers, Fiih- 
rers, Churchills, Pershings, 
Hank Gowdys. A moving picture, 
“The Beast of Berlin,” and another 
picture, “Shoulder Arms,” with Charlie 
Chaplin heckling the German Army in 
person, were far more real and vivid 
to kids in the last war than the issues 
at stake and the analytics of President 
Wilson; to kids, and to most adults too. 


This is a different sort of war, in- 
volving forces more world-shaking and 
more fundamental, but already people 
are groping for the songs and characters 
and heroes and villains and catchwords 
which will give this conflict a shape 
they can understand and fasten to. 

The last war soon became completely 
personal to Americans who watched it 
from here and to many of those who 
were in it. Mary, in the song, seeing 
her beau off to war, did not think of 
him as one humble cog in the engine 
of democracy. She said: 


If he can fight like he can love, 
Oh, what a soldier boy he'll be! 
If he’s just half as good 

In a trench 

As he was in the park 

On a bench, 

Then ev’ry Hun had better run 
And find a great big linden tree— 


Mr. Jack Johnson, driving through 
London in the early years of the war, 
found himself pursued by a German 
Zeppelin. It never occurred to Mr. 
Johnson to doubt that the Zeppelin 
was after him, the heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, in person. In his 
autobiography he relates how he zig- 
zagged through the streets to throw 
off the Zep, and how the Zep zigzagged 
above him in pursuit. It was Germany 
against the champ. 








Jack Johnson 


“They wanted me bad,” 


says Mr. Johnson mod- 
estly. 
When the war was 


over, and statesmen were 
dogfighting for soil and 
principles in Paris, a band 
of American soldiers de- 
cided to apply the per- 
sonal touch. Like people 
in America, especially 
kids, they wondered: 
“What’s all the arguing 
about? Why don’t we go 
and get the big guy?” 

So Col. Luke Lea and his posse, 
which included Leland Stanford Mac- 
Phail, now the spark plug of baseball, 
went off to settle things in the logical 
way of kidnapping the Kaiser himself, 
and they almost succeeded, at that. Mr. 
MacPhail got close enough to snatch 
one of the Kaiser’s ashtrays, which he 
treasures today as a symbol of the 
way wars should be fought. 

Though MacPhail is a busy man, 
you still catch him brooding now and 
then. What he has in mind is obvious: 
to get this business over with quickly 
and sensibly by kidnapping Hitler. He 
wouldn’t settle for an ashtray this time. 
Besides, the Fiihrer doesn’t smoke. 


Acme 


The natural opponent of the forces 
of evil is the heavyweight champion 
of the world. Jack Johnson lost his 
title before America entered the last 
war, and he was not a popular figure 
anyway. Jack Dempsey became cham- 
pion after the war, and by then had 
incurred the name of slacker, through 
no fault of his own. Dempsey in the 
war, as champion, might have emerged 
the most gloried and storied character 
of his generation, bar none. 

For Joe Louis the course will be easy, 
and for the public the present cosmic 
shooting match will be easier to see 
and know and follow because Louis 
is in it, or stands ready to be in it. War 
is far from superficial, but no struggle 
was ever too profound to dispense with 
the folklore of the personal. 

And look what Joe did to that 
parachute-jumping champ of Hit- 
ler’s the last time he got his hands 
on him. 
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clinched his first world championship A pri 
7 on his home green at McGirr’s Billiard 
Academy in New York, by defeating Ono. 
frio Lauri of Scranton, Pa., 125-102, for his 
142nd victory in the tourney begun las 
fall (Newsweek, Dec. 16, 1940). 
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Bugs Baer, a Geyser of Gags, 
Meets 35 Years of Deadlines 


Of Arthur “Bugs” Baer, the 55-yeay-oli 
syndicated Hearst humorist, Damon Fi up. 
yon once wrote: “American literature 
properly rates him with the foremost hu- 
morists of history . .. a master han at 
‘timing’ the bubblings from that great 
pool of sheer genius that is his soul.” 

In truth, the portly, ruddy-faced fuiny- 
man has been a veritable geyser of wags 
during most of his newspaper career, 
which he began just 35 years ago this 
week. Bugs’ national fame as an ace quip- 
per probably stems from his historical 
comment in The New York World more 
than two decades ago on a slow-traveling 
ballplayer. “Ping Bodie was thrown out 
trying to steal second,” he wrote. “His 
head was full of larceny but his feet were 
honest.” 

One good Baer crack has led to another 
down the years: “He was born with two 
strikes on him” and: “How much would 
you charge to haunt a house?” It also was 
Bugs who coined: “They had to burn down 
the schoolhouse to get me out of the sec- 
ond grade.” 

Although the last quip is not an accu- 
rate summary of Baer’s education, this 
seventh child of a Philadelphia family of 
fourteen quit grammar school at 14 to 
earn $12 a week designing patterns for 
machine-made lace while studying art at 
night. Six years later, on April 15, 1906, 
Baer launched his newspaper career as an 
unpaid office boy on The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, later advancing into thie art 
department. 

Twice inebriated friends worked te 
Baer’s advantage. He was fired from The 
Public Ledger for aiding one, only to land 
a better job on The Washington Times 
drawing a sports cartoon of the Baseball 
Bug which later became his trade-marked 
middle name. The other time, Baer, as- 
signed to sketch the Washington Senators 
in training camp, ghosted for a_bottle- 
groggy reporter and was assigned to write 
a sports column when the boss began to 
ask questions about the sudden sprig)itli- 
ness in baseball copy. 

Established as a writer, Bugs went on 
to a sport-columnist job on The New York 
World, served in the Army during the 
World War, and, after the Armistice, 
joined the New York American. Ten years 
ago, he went to work solely for Hearst 
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For Pete's sake men, 


hip April 






=<} dont let the women 



















=z} hear us ! 


Gags 

. rue the facts, men— even though the gentler sex 
_ _ may jibe none too gently. Weare style conscious. 
year-old (And Collier’s would be glad to have any “doubting 


m Run. Thomas” take a look at Henry Jackson’s mail.) 
terature 

ost hu. —& Notice the outfits wherever men gather in leisure 
mand at hours these spring week ends. You'll see the kind of 
clothes that Collier’s fashion features suggest — color- 
ful, comfortable, practical and stylish. You'll see 
op plenty like the one pictured below. 


Jackson portrait by 


x0 this Henry Jackson reports men’s fashions for Collier’s 
4 hi 
Earl Cordrey 


€ quip. just as prophetically and accurately as Davenport 
storical does politics or Reynolds does war. As air-minded 
d mon men respect Bill Courtney, so do the men’s wear 


aveling 
gp folks across the country respect Jackson. 


. “His 


* atm A Jackson article in Collier’s took covert cloth from 


the brink of oblivion to the No. 1 fabric for topcoats Advertisers 
nother and slacks in a single season. He told us we’d be Sales are g 
th two wearing those funny cocoanut straw hats. And did yardstick, 

would weP Ask your hatter! 


still] believe that 
mighty reliable 


SO Was 


1 down 


Jackson knows and goes where fashions originate. 
Born in New York, educated in England, he has 
aon, made so thorough a study of men’s apparel that he 
1, this has become anational authority. The clothes-conscious 
uly of male—and there are millions of him—closely watches 


14 to ae 
as Collier’s for Jackson’s features. 
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The outfit pictured here, hat to shoes, is 
featured in a four-color photograph ap- 
pearing in Collier’s out Friday, April 18th, 
inconnection with Henry Jackson’s sports- 
wear article. In a national election this 
outfit was voted No. 1 for popularity 
among six Jackson creations by 433 of 
the leading men’s wear merchants. You'll 
see all six of them in Collier’s, then in 
the shops, then on the backs of men all 
over the land. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Fun and feathers: Arthur ‘Bugs’ Baer has a constant workroom companion 


syndication and has been writing two 
daily columns and a Sunday feature, as 
well as covering special assignments, for 
a 15,000,000-reader audience ever since. 

At present, Bugs composes his gems of 
typical Americanese humor in a New York 
apartment befitting his more than $50,000 
yearly income. With him live his second 
wife, the former Louise Andrews, a Zieg- 
feld show girl, their 8-year-old son, Buggsy, 
his 15-year-old daughter by his first mar- 
riage, Arthura, and his pet car -~y, Chi-chi. 
Between sessions at a portable typewriter 
in his tiny book-clogged workroom, Bugs, 
an avid history student, worries now over 
the world’s present plight. To put it in 
Bugs’ own words, “it all makes me pause 
like a woodpecker at timberline.” 





Censorship Test 


With the final passage of the Lend-Lease 
Act last month, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox put voluntary censorship up to the 
press and radio, requesting that no “move- 
ments of British vessels which may arrive 
in this country for repair, outfit, or recon- 
dition” be reported or photographed be- 
cause such action might be of military 
value to the Axis. Last week, with a con- 
troversy developing over movements of the 
British battleship Malaya, the self-censor- 
ship policy got its first test. 





The news services, the United Press, the 
Associated Press, the International News 
Service, and Transradio Press, observed 
the Navy’s request to the letter; in confi- 
dential notes, not for publication, they 
merely informed members of the ship’s 
movements. Most major newspapers fol- 
lowed suit, but a few did not: The Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, The Baltimore Sun, 
The Philadelphia Record and The Phila- 
delphia News, The Boston Evening Tran- 
script, The New York Daily News, and 
The New York Herald Tribune. Time, a 
national news magazine, likewise published 
the story. No Chicago newspaper touched 
on the movement originally, but The Trib- 
une gave it front-page play next day. 

All last week, there were repercussions. 
Secretary Knox delivered a veiled rebuke 
to the newspapers which had ignored his 
request by commending those “who have 
cooperated.” In addition, the Cabinet of- 
ficer pointed up his views on the subject. 
“It seems to me only sportsmanlike,” he 
declared, “that the keen American press 
refrain from giving a report of these ships 
. . . It is our patriotic duty to keep such 
information to a minimum. That minimum, 
to my way of thinking, is to print noth- 
ing.” 

The newspapers which printed the story 
defended themselves in general on the 
grounds that the warship’s position was 
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known to thousands of citizens and like. 
wise to Axis consuls and agents wit!) fy 
freedom to send information home. Th, 
New York Daily News, in line with other, 
which printed the arrival, suggested (0 the 
government that “it put into effect on of. 
ficial censorship” and added: “The gente. 
men’s agreement, use-your-own-jud: men} 
business evidently will not work. Judy. 
ments differ, and so do definitions of , 
gentleman.” 

But President Roosevelt, backing 1p the 
Naval Secretary, shied away from the sug. 
gested mandatory government clampdow) 
(which he called a lame effort of the news. 
papers to appease readers) and dec!ared: 
“TI much prefer to go along with the over. 
whelming majority of newspapers ai this 
time.” 

Meanwhile, London rumblings of dis. 
pleasure over leakage of vital military jp. 
telligence indicated a need for a more vig. 
orous voluntary censorship in the United 
States. Two significant steps in that direc. 
tion were announced in Washington last 
week. 

Following the example of the War De. 
partment, which set up a Bureau of Public 
Relations last month (Newsweek, March 
24), Secretary Knox established a Naval 
Office of Public Relations, separate from 
the Naval Intelligence Division, and ap- 
pointed Rear Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, 
the 63-year-old veteran sea dog now com- 
manding the Twelfth Naval District at 
San Francisco, as its director. Previously, 
Stephen Early, the President’s secretary, 
who also backed up the self-censorship 
method last week, revealed that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission was con- 
templating ways of controlling interna- 
tional cable, radio, and mail traffic to crip- 
ple foreign agents. 





Typographical Honor Roll 
The New York Herald Tribune, observ- 


ing its centennial last week (Newsweek, 
April 14), received a fitting birthday pres- 
ent by winning the F. Wayland Ayer Cup 
from 1,037 other newspapers at the 
eleventh annual typographical exhibition 
sponsored by N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel- 
phia. It was The Herald Tribune’s fifth 
victory in the contest for typographical ex- 
cellence, the newspaper having retired the 
first Ayer trophy in 1936 and gained its 
first leg on the second cup two years ago. 

The highest honorable mentions in four 
groups, standard-size newspapers of more 
than 50,000 circulation, from 10,000 to 50; 
000, less than 10,000, and tabloid, were 
given to The Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
The Cape Cod Standard-Times of H van- 
nis, Mass., The Evening Herald of ‘lan- 
chester, Conn., and PM, New York. 

All papers bore the date March 5, se- 
lected by lot after publishers had een 
notified that they would be judged by one 
day’s issue within a specified period. 
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IN THE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Prosperity 








@ In addition to providing dependable passenger and 
freight transportation service, one of the most im- 
portant functions of a railroad is to further the 
commercial and industrial progress of those terri- 


tories which it serves. 


In the great Pacific Northwest—where ideal sites 
and operating conditions are favorable to industry— 
Union Pacific owns or directly serves twenty-seven 
industrial areas, all advantageously 


located. 


The vast natural resources of the 
Pacific Northwest, its great hydro- 
electric power development, its 
adequate rail and water transporta- 
tion have been brought to the atten- 


tion of American business. As a result, 











hundreds of manufacturing and processing plants aoe 
warehouses and other establishments . . . have located 


in this territory. 


Thousands of jobs have been created . . . homes have 
been built . . . new money has flown into the channels 
of trade. Thus, Union Pacific has endeavored to play 
its part in the advancement of the Pacific Northwest. 


For Shippers—Union Pacific provides 
fast, dependable service to eastern mar- 


kets over the “strategic middle route.”’ 


For Travelers—Union Pacific provides 
3934-hour Streamliner service and 
daily Limited service between Chicago 
and Portland, following the scenic 
Columbia River Gorge for 200 miles. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE 


Slralegie MIDDLE 
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At biggest junior college: Los Angeles students study aviation . . . 








EDUCATION 


Victory for Junior Colleges: 
Graduates Given Harvard O.K. 





Harvard University, conservatively pro- 
gressive as ever, caught up with a 50- 
year-old educational movement last week. 
In the Junior College Journal, Chairman 
Henry W. Holmes of Harvard’s commit- 
tee on educational relations disclosed that 
for the first time the university had decid- 
ed to admit junior-college graduates as 
upperclassmen. Men with records of “two 
years of distinguished work” in junior col- 
lege may enroll as Harvard juniors; those 
“satisfactory, but not distinguished” must 
be content with sophomore rank. 

This recognition from the nation’s old- 
est university for a fast-growing reform 
recalled that the movement had its begin- 
ning in 1891, when the University of Chi- 
cago set up its freshman and sophomore 
years as a separate division, now known 
simply as the College. The junior-college 
idea caught on slowly at first, but in the 
past two decades has mushroomed amaz- 
ingly. Since 1931 enrollment has trebled 
to 236,000 students in 610 schools; last 
year alone it gained 20 per cent. The 
strongholds are California, which has 
82,000 in public junior colleges; Illi- 
nois, where Chicago has six such public 
colleges with 10,000 students; and Texas, 
with 24 public and nineteen private 
institutions having a total enrollment of 
15,000. 

The typical junior college is small, co- 
educational, and covers only the freshman 
and sophomore years. Tuition ranges from 
nothing in California to $1,800 in Eastern 
schools like Finch Junior College in New 
York. Many give graduates “degrees” like 
“Associate of Arts.” 
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... and modern bookkeeping 


Notwithstanding the importance of Har- 
vard’s ruling, the schools ideally work on 
the assumption that graduates rarely go 
on to senior college but go to work instead. 
Hence they concentrate on “terminal edu- 
cation”: half of it broad cultural school- 
ing, the rest training for such “semiprofes- 
sions” as nursing, medical assistance, busi- 
ness, and radio. But that junior colleges 
actually have far to go in attaining this 
ideal is indicated in a survey being made 
by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. It shows that although only one- 
fourth of the two-year collegians continue 
in senior college, fully two-thirds take col- 
lege-preparatory courses. 

One of the best terminal junior colleges 
also happens to be by far the nation’s big- 
gest: Los Angeles City College. Only 
twelve years old, it already has 6,000 boys 
and girls and a well-ivied campus that for- 
merly housed the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Three-fourths of them take 
semiprofessional curricula, the others 
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semiprofessional mechanical engineering .., 


studying academic subjects that qualify 
them as juniors at the state university. 

L.A.C.C. has all the elements to which 
educators attribute the spread of junior 
colleges. Besides getting two tuitionless 
years in college, most of the students live 
cheaply at home and go to school on Los 
Angeles’ red and yellow trolleys. More 
than half work at least part-time and 
spend less than $1 a week on entertain- 
ment. 


Comics for Child Problems 


Getting “problem children” to talk 
about their troubles is a major difficulty 
of psychologists. Last week, at the Mid- 
western Psychological Association’s con- 
vention in Athens, Ohio, Ernest A. Hag- 
gard and Helen Sargent of the Northwest- 
ern University psychology clinic outlined 
a new way to go about it. As the key to 
sealed psychoses they recommended the 
comic strip. 

The trick is to persuade the child to 
“play author,” said the two clinicians. 
They asked their patients to name their 
favorite comics, and most chose Dick 
Tracy, Superman, and other invincibles. 
Then the children were told to make up 
original narratives about the comic char- 
acters, and unconsciously they betrayed 
their fears, frustrations, and problems by 
injecting them into the story. Those beset 
by jealousy, for example, usually managed 
to kill off their hero’s rivals. 

The Northwestern psychologists cited 
the case of an extremely listless boy named 
Leroy. Discussing Maggie and Jiggs, he 
invented for them a couple of children 
who played jokes on Jiggs because they 
were frequently spanked. The children 
might be happy, he declared, if Maggie 
and Jiggs gave them a birthday party. 
Obvious diagnosis: Leroy thought his own 
parents were unkind to him. 
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WHY ACCEPT LESS? 


Now, more than ever before, people are ask- , | 
ing themselves these questions! Because they 
know Chevrolet for ’41 has a Body by Fisher O0-N Dv: CHEVROLET ETE 
of the same type and size featured on alana YES 
higher-priced cars...a90-h.p. Valve-in- : P YES 
Head ''Victory” Engine... Unitized Knee- v0 Erg YES 
* Action... .Vacuum-Power Shift (at no extra fF | 
cost)...and many other features of expen- — YES | 
sive cars!... And remember—Chevrolet is ) ALI IC YES ] 
the only car combining all these quality DUX-GIRDER Fy YES 
' features with such marked savings in -- Ty 
_ purchase price, gas, oil and upkeep. yr = : 3 | 
122 TURST BECAUSE ITS FVEST pepo LL 
| CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Soles Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN YUL 
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MUSIC 





Maestro Below Rio Grande: 
Carlos Chavez of Mexico City 


Carlos Chavez is known as the first 
musician of Mexico. A product of the 
same revolutionary renaissance in the arts 
south of the border that produced the 
painters Rivera, Siqueiros, and Orozco, he 
feels that the great composers from Bach 
to Stravinsky have all been musical revo- 
lutionaries. “The only difference between 
good music and bad music,” he says, “is 
that bad music sounds worse the more 
you hear it, and good niusic sounds bet- 
ter.” 

Since 1928, when the Mexico City Musi- 
cians’ Union persuaded him to take over 
the local symphony orchestra, the dynamic 
composer-conductor has done his energetic 
best to bring the “good” in music to his 
country. His orchestra has performed more 
than 200 works, both classic and con- 
temporary, for the first time there. Guest 
conductors who have made initial visits 
to Mexico at his invitation have included 
Otto Klemperer and Pierre Monteux in 
1939 and Igor Stravinsky last year. Sir 
Thomas Beecham (Newsweek, April 14) 
will appear there in July at the peak of 
the Mexican musical season. 

Since its first season, the Mexican or- 
chestra has in part been supported by 
govermnent subsidy, last year a third of 
the symphony’s budget of 300,000 pesos, 
or about $60,000, coming from Federal 
funds. During its twelve-week series, the 
orchestra plays a pair of identical con- 
certs each week—one to social Friday- 
night audiences, the other, at half price, to 
a more proletarian assemblage on Sunday 
mornings. Chavez finds the Sunday public 
more receptive to modern music than the 
better educated Friday audiences, who 
have often hissed compositions by such 
contemporaries as Aaron Copland, Roy 
Harris, and Henry Cowell. 

Because Mexico City lacks an acousti- 
cally adequate outdoor arena, the orches- 
tra makes no appearances under the stars; 
the regular performances, along with four 
workers’ concerts and four for children, 
are given in the elaborate auditorium of 
the Palace of Fine Arts. 

After a month in New York during 
which he lined up artists for his next sea- 
son and finished his first Piano Concerto, 
the 41-year-old Mexican this week returns 
home to prepare for the opening of his 
season June 13. While Sir Thomas Beech- 
am is in Mexico, Chavez will appear for 
the first time as guest conductor in Ra- 
vinia Park outside Chicago. In the fall he 
goes to Lima to conduct the state sym- 
phony there at the invitation of the Peru- 
vian Government; he'll also appear at 
Santiago, Chile, under similar auspices. 
Like most men who give their lives to 








































Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Carlos Chavez's aim is to bring Mexico the best in music 


music, Chavez has no hobby outside his 
own world of music, but he collects hot 
jazz recordings by Art Tatum and other 
swing pianists. 





Norse Goddess From St. Louis 


Helen Traubel seems to have been made 
to order for the operas of Richard Wagner. 
Five feet 814 inches tall and weighing 175 
pounds, she has the build, the red-blond 
hair, and the powerful dramatic soprano 
voice required to impersonate the Ger- 
man composer’s legendary Norse god- 
desses. Some Norse blood does run in Miss 
Traubel’s veins, but she was born in St. 
Louis in 1904, the daughter of a druggist, 
Otto F. Traubel, and a concert singer, 
Clara Stuhr. Educated in St. Louis, Miss 
Traubel began singing in and around the 
home town when she was only 16. 

She was still just a home-town girl sing- 
ing with the St. Louis Symphony fifteen 
years later when the venerable Dr. Dam- 
rosch came to conduct it in 1935. “My 
dear child,” he told her, “you should be 
in opera.” At his suggestion, she began 
to study the role of Sieglinde in “Der 
Walkiire” and, as she puts it, “took to it 
as a duck takes to water.” For her, Dam- 
rosch wrote a new soprano role into his 
opera “The Man Without a Country,” 
which she sang at the Metropolitan in 
1937. For more than a year afterward Miss 
Traubel was heard over NBC sustaining 
programs. Then, dissatisfied with her voice, 
she stopped singing entirely, shut berself 
up in her studio, and, for a year and a 
half, “worked as I’d never worked before.” 





In October 1939, Miss Traubel emerged 
to make her New York debut in Town 
Hall, and in successive weeks appeared on 
the Ford Sunday Evening Hour and with 
the New York Philharmonic. This time the 
press was so enthusiastic that the Metro- 
politan, which previously had ignored her, 
gave her a contract. 

This year she has sung the roles of Sieg- 
linde and Elisabeth in Tannhauser for the 
Met. But because another dramatic so- 
prano, Kirsten Flagstad, is the Met’s ma- 
jor box-office attraction, Miss Traubel has 
so far sung other major Wagnerian roles 
like Briinnhilde only in concert with or- 
chestras: Easter Sunday New York Phil- 
harmonic audiences in Carnegie Hall heard 
her first Isolde. 

Traveling with her husband, William 
Bass, who is her personal representative 
and shares her fondness for movies and 
baseball, Miss Traubel has given solo con- 
certs as far west as Oregon and appeared 
with the Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Harrisburg, and NBC symphonies. 
She also has made the first recordings, to 
be released next fall, that Arturo Toscanini 
has ever directed with a singer. This week 
she begins her final tour of the season, 
which takes her to Ogden, Utah, April 17, 
and to Reno, Oakland, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco before the end of the month. 





RECORD WEEK 


Because the war has drastically reduced 
the number of recordings made in Europe 
and imported here, more and more Am«r!- 
can orchestras are getting a crack at the 











“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers 


at the price of ordinary paper! 


Now you can use printing papers that permit the 
finest printing results, and, at the same time, allow 
substantial savings. Levedcoat* papers have a super- 
smooth printing surface produced by exclusive coat- 
ing processes. These papers reproduce four-color process 
plates handsomely. Products can be portrayed with a 
high degree of realism. Levedcoat is the key to eye- 
winning printing that puts your story across with 
enthusiasm and helps move merchandise. 





Levelcoat also brings new paper economy: Adver- 
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domestic market. The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony is the seventh major American or- 
chestra to join Columbia’s list; conducted 
by Fritz Reiner, its debut is a spirited per- 
formance of Wagner’s BACCHANALE FROM 
TANNHAUSER (Venusberg Music) which 
a waggish student at the Paris Conserva- 
tory transcribed for piano and whiskbroom 
after an unsuccessful performance in the 
French capital in 1861. Reiner’s reading 
leaves no dust on the 80-year-old score 
(two 12-inch records in album, $2.50). 


Influenced by both Gershwin and Stra- 
vinsky during a summer spent at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in Peterborough, N.H., 
the Brooklyn-born composer Aaron Cop- 
land wrote in 1925, at 25, his Music For 
THE THEATRE, a suite in five parts for an 
eighteen-piece orchestra which has proved 
the most popular of his symphony works 
and has been performed all over the world. 
Now Victor has issued the first complete 
recorded performance of this early work by 
the American who later scored “Of Mice 
and Men” and “Our Town” for the movies. 
It is ably conducted by Dr. Howard Han- 
son with the Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony (three 12-inch records in album, 
$3.50). The title doesn’t refer to a specific 
play or literary idea, but simply implies 
that the music has a quality which is 
suggestive of the theater. 


As the latest in its series of recordings 
of Flamenco or Spanish gypsy music, Dec- 
ca presents FLamMeNcAN Dance Music 
played on the guitar by Carlos Montoya. 
Himself a Spanish gypsy born in Madrid, 
Montoya is the popular guitarist with the 
troupe of the dancer La Argentinita. He 
has skillfully recorded some of the same 
tangy rhythms he plays to accompany the 
dancers (three 10-inch records in album, 


$2). 
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Baby in a Triangle 


The Warner Brothers have stressed what 
the industry calls “woman appeal” in Bette 
Davis’ latest vehicle, and THe Great Liz 
probably offers that quality in sufficient 
quantity to score at the box office. On the 
other hand, this is unquestionably the 
weakest story handed the star in a num- 
ber of years. 

The contrived situation that’ Lenore 
Coffee has reworked from Polan Banks’ 
novel “The Far Horizon” opens with a 
playboy, Peter Van Allen (George Brent) , 
coming out of a Scotch mist to find that 
he has married Sandra Kovac (Mary 
Astor) , a concert pianist. Sandra is glam- 
orous and famous but notably unequipped 
for the domestic life, so when Pete finds 
that his impulsive wedding is technically 
illegal he flies to Maryland and marries 
Maggie (Bette Davis), the level-headed 
young lady he should have wed in the 
first place. 

Shortly afterward two things happen: 
Sandra discovers that she is going to have 
a baby; Pete, reformed and making a 
South American air survey for the gov- 
ernment, crashes in the jungle and is given 
up for dead. Sandra, who originally wanted 
the baby only as a means of winning Pete 
back, bears the child now because the 
bereaved Maggie wants it and is willing 
to pay handsomely for her trouble. As you 
might have guessed, Pete wasn’t dead at 
all, and when he returns Maggie lets him 
believe that Pete Jr. is her own child (the 
“great” lie). And in case you haven’t 
cried up to this point, you have another 
chance when Sandra shows up demanding 
her rights. 

Static and unconvincing at best, the 


Arthur and Coburn are cut-ups in ‘The Devil and Miss Jones’ 


———— 


script achieves its nadir in the sequence 
that shows Sandra rebelliously approach. 
ing motherhood under Maggie’s implac. 
able nursing. Edmund Goulding and his 
cast do the best they can under the cir. 
cumstances. Bette Davis, in moder 
clothes and on the girlish side for a change, 
and Mary Astor are more persuasive than 
the story deserves. George Brent, how. 
ever, seems bewildered and subdued in the 
face of so much feminine approval. 





Release for ‘Citizen Kane’ 


Orson Welles’ controversial “Citizen 
Kane” was previewed officially for the first 
time on April 9 in New York and Los An. 
geles. The campaign to shelve the film be. 
cause of its alleged resemblance to the life 
of William Randolph Hearst (Newsweek, 
Jan. 20, March 17) had been scotched a 
few days earlier when RKO-Radio execu- 
tives announced that Welles’ first screen 
try would be released “within a month” 
in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, 
In each of these cities “Citizen Kane” wil] 
be shown at two theaters simultaneously 
—on a two-a-day basis on one screen, as 
a continuous performance on the other. 
Subsequent showings are planned for Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, and San Diego. 





Boss in the Picket Line 


In Tue Deviz anp Miss Jones RKO- 
Radio takes a chance with a labor theme, 
but does it with a well-meant innocuous- 
ness that should disarm the extreme right 
and left. All’s pretty well with the world in 
this fable, and if it doesn’t offer a cure-all 
for the current tiff in capital-labor rela- 
tionship, at least it makes for a thoroughly 
entertaining farce. 

An independent production made on a 
percentage basis by Frank Ross, Jean Ar- 
thur, his wife, and Norman Krasna, scenar- 
ist, this is the Alice-in-Workland tale of a 
strike in a New York department store. 
J. P. Merrick (Charles Coburn) , the rich- 
est man in the world, is a bilious hermit 
who dislikes organized labor and dis- 
guises himself as a down-and-out shoe 
salesman in his own store so as to track 
down those who have followed the bell- 
wether of unionism. While the objectives 
of this particular union are never very 
clear, they are as good as won when it 
turns out that Jean Arthur, of the shoe de- 
partment, has taken the apparently /ielp- 
less Merrick under her wing. In no time at 
all J. P. discovers that he has a tender feel- 
ing for all working people, and Elizabeth 
(Spring Byington) in particular. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Sis Hopkins (Republic): The famous 

, Tustic created by Rose Melville at the 

/ turn of the century and revamped for the 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Americans find kinship 
in a glass of mellow beer or ale 


No one needs to worry about Democracy, as 
long as the man-in-the-dress-shirt and the man- 
in-the-flannel-shirt can swap opinions over their 
beer, smile and like each other. 

That kind of American spirit baffles, and 
will defeat, any tyrant in the world. 

Of all beverages, beer is the most truly 
democratic. Its delicious flavor wins the man 
of means. Its modest cost is kind to poorer 


purses. Its wholesomeness appeals to all! 

Born of Nature’s bounty, beer and ale are 
rich in the mellow flavor of sun-ripened grain. 
They are fragrant with the pleasant aroma of 
fine hops. 

These beverages of moderation bring rest 
and relaxation to weary bodies and tired minds. 
They promote good cheer and friendship in 
every walk of life. 


<0 BRe 
A yn 


Because beer is so great a national favorite, it deserves to have its good name guarded well. Hence the 
brewers of America want beer retailing to be as wholesome as beer itself. We would like to send you a booklet 
entitled, “Clean-Up or Close-Up,” which describes the brewers’ program now at work in a growing num- 
ber of states. Address United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. F4, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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MAKCHANT 


the calculator with 
straight-line true-figure 
dials for ALL 3 factors 


“Blind typing” was superseded by 
“in sight” typing... and now “blind 
figuring”, with its drawback of one 
or more factors not shown, is being 
replaced by Marchant's modern 
“in sight” figuring. 

This exclusive feature proves cor- 
rectness of calculation...and in many 
cases also permits procedure that 
proves copying of answers without it 
being necessary to re-calculate! 


Ask us to show how fo make this startling sav- 
ing ... approved by auditors and comptrollers 
everywhere. Mail coupon today. 
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HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
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Bang, Bang, Bong 


by JOHN O’HARA 


On the Bing Crosby program it 
was better. I didn’t say I was better. I 
just said it was better. That is, practi- 
cally no paralysis of the vocal cords, 
very little danger of pneumonia from 
nervous perspiration, and no more 
strain on the brain department than it 
takes to read this (no cracks) . 

In case you were out for a smoke 
last week (Newsweek, April 14), I 
went on Information Please, which I 
now consider a closed book, like the 
time I took the brakeman’s color test 
on the Reading Railway, back in °23. 
This week (Newsweek, April 21), as 
I threatened, I will go through the mo- 
tions of telling about my experiences 
on the Bing Crosby program. 

How I got on the Bing Crosby pro- 
gram is more mysterious. I was sitting 
in a bar, waiting for Budd Schulberg, 
who is always late. Budd, who has made 
a lot of people wonder What Makes 
Sammy Run, often has made me won- 
der why he doesn’t run a little himself 
when he knows he is making a solitary 
drinker of me. Anyway I was waiting, 
and the waiter brought a phone around 
the room, asking a lot of unlikely look- 
ing people if they were J. O'H. (He 
said the full name, but I’m still in the 
habit of Lenten modesty.) The waiter 
finally got around to me, and on the 
other end of the phone was one of my 
corps of agents. He asked me did I 
want to go on the Crosby show, and 
named a price, I hesitated, and think- 
ing my hesitation was mere venality, 
the agent said he thought he could get 
fifty bucks more. So I said okay, get 
me on. 


A few days later I liad lunch with 
Carroll Carroll, who writes the show, 
and who, if he had to which he hasn’t, 
could take bows on nothing more than 
the originality of those lines that are 
spoken by Ken Carpenter just before 
the station break. Carroll (I am now 
calling him by his first name) asked 
me a few questions and I told him a 
few lies, and somehow out of that he 
wrote a five-way chat for Connie Bos- 
well, Bing, Bob Hope, Robin Burns, 
and me. 

I had been a member of the studio 
audience of KMH one time and I knew 
the show was informal to say the least, 
and I usually do say the least. But I 
didn’t know about rehearsals, for in- 
stance. I thought we’d be rehearsing 
days and nights before the broadcast. 


But no. We had two rehearsals the 
afternoon of the broadcast, and that 
was all. 

We go on the air at six o'clock, 
Coast time, and very, very casually 
they said: “You can go now, but try 
to get here around a quarter to six.” 
This of course is sound psychology for 
mike-frightened guests. You really get 
into a frame of mind in which you say: 
“Well, if it’s like that, what is there 
to worry about?” So, until 5:45 I read 
a book, the title of which gets no pub- 
licity here because the author of it has 
panned me. 


It you are a KMH fan—and if 
you’re not you are missing one of the 
best shows on radio—you may have 
wondered why it is that the members 
of John Scott Trotter’s band seem to 
enjoy the show so much. I used to. 
Well, the reason is that they are hear- 
ing the show for the first time too when 
you are hearing it. The band doesn’t 
rehearse with the rest of the show. 
Thus the material is all new to them. 

If you’ve never seen the show you 
also might be interested in knowing 
that Bob Burns’ monologue is not read 
from a script. He knows it by heart. 
Also, those gags about Bing’s shirts are 
gags on the side of understatement. 
Bing wears those shirts, an old felt hat, 
and always just barely remembers to 
take his pipe out of his mouth as lie 
starts to sing. 

When it came my turn to go on I 
was only a little terrified. I was sitting 
beside one of the pretty little music 
maids (all of whom wear neat little 
blue suits, girls; sort of like airline host- 
esses), and Bob Brewster, the program 
director, took me by the hand and led 
me to the mike. Bing had told me hoy 
to stand—which is more than they did 
on Information Please, the saboteurs— 
about a foot and a half from the mike, 
and don’t let your voice get out of : 
45-degree sector from the center of the 
mike (all right, so I flunked trigo- 
nometry) . 

I read my lines, only talked over 
three or four of Bob Hope’s laughs, 
played my mandolin as though I were 
handcuffed and frostbitten, and _ s: 
down while my friends in the clients’ 
booth averted their eyes. 

You get paid ten days after the 
broadcast. Now all I want to do « 
radio is throttle a Quiz Kid and I! 
retire. 
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(Continued from page 60) 
screen by Mabel Normand in 1919 is cur- 
rently a singing hillbilly played by Judy 
Canova. Although the studio paid a re- 
ported $50,000 for the screen rights, little 
more than the original character and basic 
situation survive an expensive streamlin- 
ing. The result is a scriptful of corn and 
clichés, slapstick humor, and pleasant 
tunes that will appeal chiefly to the ad- 
mirers Of Miss Canova’s special talents. 
Jerry Colonna, Charles Butterworth, Susan 
Hayward, Bob Crosby and his orchestra. 


Tue Lapy From CHEYENNE (Univer- 
sal): The first of six films that Frank 
Lloyd will produce and direct for Uni- 
versal is set in Wyoming of the late ’60s 
and dramatizes the passage there of the 
world’s first legislation giving women the 
vote. Despite an interesting theme and a 
first-rate cast, the story involving a fron- 
tier schoolmarm (Loretta Young) with a 
passe! of bad men and gullible legislators 
comes Off as only fair-to-middling enter- 
tainment. Edward Arnold, Robert Preston, 
Gladys George, Frank Craven. 
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Laughs in a Luggage Shop 


Laura and S. J. Perelman’s new play, 
Tae Nicut Berore CuristMas, is amus- 
ing enough in spots to suggest that it 
could have been a good deal funnier. The 
well-known humorist and his wife, with 
whom he collaborated on “All Good 
Americans” in 1933 and several screen 
plays—in particular, the exciting “Am- 
bush’”—have contrived an amusing enough 
situation for this Courtney Burr produc- 
tion; however, except for some occasional 
bright lines and wacky business, they have 
failed to do right by it. 

The Perelman protagonists are a pair 
of inadequate and harmless safecrackers 
who buy a luggage shop on Sixth Avenue 
and, while giving prospective customers 
the brush-off with understandable irrita- 
tion, burrow their way through the cel- 
lar wall in what they think is the gen- 
eral direction of a bank vault next door. 
The chief trouble with what happens is 
that nothing much happens. The plot is 
too trifling for comedy and too aimless 
and talky for successful farce. As the 
haphazardly assorted crooks and blondes, 
neighbors and incidental characters, Ruth 
Weston, Phyllis Brooks, Forrest Orr, 
George Mathews, John Ravold, and Louis 
Sorin make the most of their moments. 
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From Mayhem to Music 


New York’s Madison Square Garden, 
ordinarily dedicated to the manly art of 
self-defense and allied exhibitions of ath- 
letic mayhem, will abandon the muscular 
for the musical this summer, beginning 
May 30, to house a “Dance Carnival.” 

This solution of the problem of what 
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CRUISE RATES: $360 TOURIST; $480 
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Within 24 Hours 
Delivery 


. « « from any part of the State of New Jersey 
you'll find markets numbering over 23,000,- 
000 people. What’s more important—you'll 
find these people own 36% of the nation’s 
wealth. 


* Proximity to markets is highly important 
to the aggressive manufacturer seeking a 
more profitable location for a main or branch 
plant. Yet this is but one of the many eco- 
nomic advantages which led more than 1000 
new industries to start operation in New 
Jersey last year. 


Available Skilled Labor 


* For example, at a recent date there were 
hundreds of skilled machinists seeking em- 
ployment in New Jersey! And hundreds of 
skilled welders! Furthermore, thousands of 
additional trained workmen are being grad- 
uated monthly from New Jersey’s famous 
vocational schools. 


* Other advantages of the same basic eco- 
nomic character enjoyed by all manufac- 
turers in this industrial-minded state include 
freedom from state income taxes . . . reason- 
able utility rates . . . nearness to many im- 
portant raw materials including coal, iron 
and steel .. . friendly, cooperative, govern- 
ment officials . . . unrivalled transportation 
facilities with over 17,000 miles of improved 
highways, 14 railroads and 500 miles of deep 
sea waterways. Get the facts on how a New 
Jersey location can lower your distribution 
costs. Without obligation, write Dept. N-5, 
New Jersey Council, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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ering 68 available industrial 
sites in detail, with photos. 
Also plan for financing new 
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to do with the Garden in the dog days is 
the inspiration of Monte Proser, onetime 
night-club press agent, now the notably 
successful operator of the Beachcomber 
and the Copacabana in New York and a 
string of night clubs throughout the coun- 
try. Proser will spend an estimated $100,- 
000 transforming the sports arena into a 
tropical pavilion large enough to hold 5,000 
dancers, 4,000 people watching them, and 
1,500 diners in the various cafés and res- 
taurants he plans to install. The “Carni- 
val,” which is expected to run approxi- 
mately 100 nights, will be conducted at 
popular prices and will enliven the local 
and out-of-town customers with at least 
two nationally known orchestras each 
night. 








RELIGION 


CCC-Style Camp for Conchies 
Set Up With Church Guidance 


The Army draft hasn’t yet bruised many 
consciences. Throughout the nation only 
about 80 conscientious objectors refused 
to register for selective service, and half 
of them have been jailed. Perhaps as many 
as 30,000 did register, of whom 6,700 have 
already been classified as conscientious ob- 
jectors by their local draft boards and are 
being exempted from combatant duty on 
the ground that it violates their religious 
or ethical scruples to help the nation pre- 
pare for war. 

But if hundreds of “C.O.’s” aren’t lan- 
guishing in prison as did their predeces- 
sors of 1917-18, neither are they getting 
off scot-free. The Selective Service Act of 
1940 ruled that they be “assigned to work 
of national importance under civilian di- 
rection.” As the first agency to handle the 
job, Draft Director Clarence /.. Dykstra 
a few weeks ago designated the :/otional 
Service Board for Religious Objectors, 





representative of Quakers, Mennonites, 
Brethren, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
etc.; and with its executive secretary, Pay] 
Comly French, Philadelphia Quaker and 
ex-newspaperman, Dykstra then worked 
out details for a string of C.O. work camps, 

That string, which may total 100, will 
eventually stretch from Royalston, Mass, 
to Humptulips, Wash. For sites, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency will reopen vacant 
CCC camps. From the War Department 
will come cots, blankets, stoves, and other 
equipment, and the Soil Conservation and 
Forestry Services will furnish experts to 
guide work projects. But the churches 
themselves must put up the cash for main- 
tenance: about $35 a month per man, or 
an estimated $12,600,000 for a total of 
30,000 objectors. 

This week the first camp was ready for 
action. In a 2,200-acre tract of hardwood 
forest at Patapsco, Md., Quaker youths 
repaired roofs and installed plumbing in an 
old CCC camp. Director Ernest A. Wild- 
man, an outdoor-loving chemistry profes- 
sor on leave from Earlham College of Rich- 
mond, Ind., set up a makeshift office to 
welcome an eventual total of 125 youths, 
who will do reforestation, roadbuilding, 
conservation, and other CCC-type chores. 
Like regular soldiers, they'll breakfast 
early (6 a.m.) and work hard. Unlike sol- 
diers, they will halt work regularly for the 
Quakers’ customary “quiet time” of pri- 
vate prayer. 

The second camp to swing into opera- 
tion probably will be at Grottoes, in the 
cave country of Virginia. There, Mennon- 
ites, most of them industrious farmers who 
know plenty about soil conservation to be- 
gin with, will work under John H. Mose- 
mann, 35-year-old ex-missionary to Africa. 
The C.O.’s already have a story to tell 
about the Mennonites. A patriarchal farm- 
er, told that his sons would have to work 
eight hours a day, exploded: “Only eight 
hours? No son of mine is going to a place 
like that. These camps will only send my 
sons home lazy!” 


~ Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Mennonite conscientious objectors do bit at their own camp, the Grottoes 
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Spiritual Leaders of Revolt 


Did the Patriarch approve of the Bel- 
grade street demonstrations against Ger- 
many? “Approve of.them?” barked Father 
Gavrilo Dozitch, stalwart, 60-year-old chief 
of the Orthodox Church in Serbia. “I place 
myself at the head of them!” 

Father Gavrilo’s reply came as no sur- 
prise to Serbs who knew their church. For 
700 vears its priests have led them into bat- 
tle, crowned their kings, and kept them 
alive as a people. They helped create the 
Yugoslav state in 1918 and preserved it 
despite the dissidence of the German-in- 
fluenced, Roman Catholic Croats. And 
they stirred Serbs to the defiance that last 
week brought German blitzkrieg upon the 
young nation. 

Christianity took hold in Serbia during 
the ninth century. But not until the thir- 
teenth did the Serbs break the Byzantine 
church’s domination of their affairs and set 
up their own national church. Signifi- 
cantly, the man who turned the trick 
was St. Sava, son and brother of Ser- 
bian kings, first Serbian archbishop, and 
prior of the still famous monastery on 
Mount Athos. 

Later, through long centuries of Turkish 
subjugation, the clergy kept fighting. In 
1690 and 1737, patriarchs led vast migra- 
tions to friendly Hungary and Austria. For 
a revolt in 1804, a priest went to Hungary 
and wangled for the Serbs their first ar- 
tillery: a cannon and a German gunner. 
During a second outbreak in 1815, another 
priest seized a drum and rallied the Serbs 
for a crucial battle; when he became Met- 
ropolitan Melentije of Serbia, the people 
still called him “The Drummer.” 

Elected Patriarch in 1938, Father Gav- 
rilo first got a cool reception from the 
Serbs. For one thing, he took little 
interest in politics, Much more _ pop- 
ular with the masses was a fiery, black- 
bearded patriot, Bishop Nikolai Velimiro- 
vitch, who as a youth was fond of wine and 
women but has since turned ascetic. While 
Father Gavrilo did little, Father Nikolai 
preached against the Nazis. At the same 
time the Serbian Orthodox clergy, like that 
of the Greek Orthodox, waxed increasingly 
friendly toward the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and his Church of England, which 
they considered a collateral branch of Cath- 
olic but non-papal Christianity. 

When Prince Paul’s government signed 
its pact with the Axis last month, 
Father Gavrilo, a Montenegrin, showed 
himself as patriotic as any Serb. He 
called a bishops’ meeting in Belgrade to 
protest it. Two hundred seminarians of his 
church paraded singing through the streets. 
Priests and monks made the rounds of 
cafés handing out revolutionary pamphlets. 

Then, on March 27, the day of the anti- 
Axis coup in Yugoslavia, the Patriarch 
made himself a national hero by stepping 
onto a balcony in Belgrade and shouting 
to the exultant crowds below: “Rally 





Butler Railway Repair Shop, 40’ x 160’ | 
x 22’, Proved Its Structural Strength By | 
SURVIVING A TORNADO. 


The housing of space in which to expand de- 
fense production, storage and services is a 
problem which, no doubt, you are anxious to 
solve with a plant investment which can be 
charged off quickly. 

Butler Ready-made Steel Buildings have and 
are providing a speedy solution to this increas- 
ingly pressing problem in many industries. Pre- 
fabricated of steel by skilled factory organiza- 
tions with 25 years of experience, Butler Steel 
Buildings come to you complete, ready to install 
in days instead of weeks. Large or small, they 
afford permanent, fire-safe housing readily in- 
sulated, heated or air-conditioned. Yet, they 
are easily enlarged later—or taken down and 
re-located with full salvage. 

Three large Butler factories enable us to 
offer delivery schedules that are still relatively 
favorable. 


At right—Truck 
Garage at large 
Army Depot. 

Below — Insu- 
lated Machine 
Shop at River- 
Rail Elevator. 


Below—Restau- 
rant — typical 
of Butler Build- 
ings for Way- 
side and Drive- 
in enterprises. 
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Above—Butler Truck Fleet Garage equipped with 3 
overhead doors. 





Above—Butler Airplane Hanger typical of many in 
use. Below—Butler Truck Transport Freight House. 


Below-—Interior of lined and heated Railway Fruit 
Handling Depot. 


Send Today 

t for the But- 

. ler Book of 

Steel Build- 

ings showing a hundred 

different installations in a 

score of industries. An 

outline of your require- 

ments will set Butler en- 

gineers to tailor-measur- 

ing plans to fit and fig- 
ures to save 3 ways. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1249 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Mo.+ 949 Sixth Ave., $.£., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FREE 





@ Sit down and dream what you'd like to 
do for a vacation. Do you want mountains 
and lakes—spiced with fragrant pines? Do 
you want the rugged beauty of rocky coast- 
line, or long, sunny, sandy beaches? Do 
you want to fish, in salt water or fresh 
water? Want to ride? Play tennis? Golf? 
Sail? Do you want to take it easy—or keep 
on the go every fun-packed minute? 

Don’t take your choice! Come to Maine 
and get them all! Cram your days with 
pleasure and your nights with cool, rest- 
ful sleep. Enjoy the tempting goodness of 
famous Maine food. There are well-known 
hotels, inns, sporting camps, comfortable 
overnight tourist homes. And there’s a 
book full of pictures and hints that makes 
it fun to plan. Just mail the coupon. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service 


111 St. John Street, Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new, illustrated Official 
Maine Vacation Guide for 194i. 
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round the king and be prepared for what 
comes. The church is always with you!” 

This week end, as the Nazis methodically 
cut Yugoslavia to ribbons, Father Gavrilo 
was reported in hiding with his govern- 
ment. And Father Nikolai was known to 
be in the southern hills, exhorting the Serbs 
to continued battle. 
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Spots on the Rising Sun: 
U.S. Newsman Records Events 
of His 13 Years in Japan 


Latest in a long and notable list of 
books by American foreign correspondents 
is Bexninp THE Ristnc Sun by James R. 
Young, known to the trade as Jimmie. 
This book is an expert blend of serious re- 
porting and entertaining, significant detail 
on the author’s thirteen-year stay in Ja- 
pan. It culminates in an uproarious ac- 
count of his 61-day period of solitary con- 
finement for writing articles the military 
authorities didn’t like. 

As a mate on a German freighter, Young 
steered his ship into Yokohama Harbor 
one day in 1927. For a year he had been 
batting around the world, after quitting as 
a police reporter on The Baltimore Sun. 
On shore leave in Tokyo, an hour’s tram 
ride from Yokohama, Young ran into 
some American newspapermen. Out of 
the resultant conviviality he found he 
had a job on The Japan Advertiser. 
Eventually he landed with International 
News Service. 

Without ever taking an “authoritative” 
tone, Young manages to get across a great 
deal of information in his book. He covers 
again the Manchurian adventure and gives 
many new sidelights on the abortive revo- 
lution of February 1936 and, of course, 
the war known as “the China incident.” 
This latter, Young says flatly, is a flop. 

Out of these breezy pages emerges the 
picture of a friendly, peaceful people, 
hog-tied by one of the most irresponsible 
military cliques on the planet. To Young, 
Japan’s military lords are a bunch of 
“hoodlums” who have ruined the well- 
being of their countrymen in an insane 
attempt to impose what the author says 
foreign newspapermen refer to as the 
“New Odor in Asia.” 

The people and businessmen of Japan 
want American friendship, according to 
Young, but are helpless under the heel of 
an army and its creature, the police, which 
have piled up an estimated 600 unsettled 
American protests on the diplomatic calen- 
dar. Spies are everywhere; they have 
helped ruin a once flourishing tourist 
trade; they glue onto the footsteps of 
every foreigner and many important Japa- 
nese. Young even found a use for his 
shadows. Arrested for an automobile acci- 


War 1940; ‘Villiers-sur-Marne’ . . 


dent he’d never been in but unable to 
remember exactly what he’d been doing on 
the date in question, he referred his ques- 
tioners to the spies who’d been tailing 
him. Out of their scrupulously kept note- 
books they furnished the alibi. (Bentvp 
THE Risinc Sun. 334 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3.) 





In Defense of the Poilu 


In Tue Roap To Borpeavux, two young 
Englishmen who were with the French 
Army write a memorable and revealing ac- 
count of their personal Dunkerque. In ef- 
fect, these parallel narratives of France’s 
darkest hour add up to a ringing defense 
of the character and morale of the French 
soldier. 

C. Denis Freeman and Douglas Cooper, 
radio playwright and art critic respective- 
ly, were doing “war work” in Paris when 
Hitler pounced on the Low Countries. 
Like those of many others, their labors 
were designed to lighten the burden of 
boredom of the men in the Maginot Line. 
Events of May 10 removed the boredom, 
and the pair sought more active duty. They 
were taken on as chauffeurs in an am)u- 
lance convoy and after a hasty preparat on 
period were rushed to the front. 

The authors’ story of the mass rout is 
a crazy montage of smoking villages, of 
panic-stricken civilian motorists refusing 
to give lifts to their own exhausted sol- 
diers, and of shrieking wounded huddled in 
ambulances during air raids. The pair ar- 
rived at Bordeaux after four weeks to find 
the government gone (to Vichy) and an 
armistice signed which put them in the 
dangerous position of enemy aliens im 
French uniform. By a miracle, they caught 
the last British warship to leave France. 
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From ‘The Road to Bordeaux’ (Harper) 
... and an exodus in ‘Panic’ 


On the pier sat a dejected group of French 
oficers who had wanted to come along. 
Everywhere after the capitulation, the au- 
thors had talked to French soldiers who 
wanted to carry on the fight. “We are 
beaten,” said one bitterly. “But I do not 
intend to give up, nor do thousands of 
others.” (Tue Roap to Borpgeaux. 408 
pages. Illustrations. Harper, New York. 
$2.75.) 





A Translation of Mexico 


RerortaGeE ON Mexico is what such a 
book should be—part history and _ back- 
ground, part political guide, always in- 
formative and objective. The author, Vir- 
ginia Prewett, is a good journalist; she 
keeps her audience, the American reader, 
always in mind. Her research on location 
was thorough. 

Mexico is a maze of complexity. Miss 
Prewett, drawing out thoughtful Mexi- 
cans, asked them what their country’s 
major problem was. Implicitly, or in one 
word, they inevitably answered: “Mex- 
ico.” 

That means, for one thing, geography. 
Mexico is big, three and a half times the 
size of pre-Munich Germany, but it has 
only 20,000,000 people. It is a land of 
mountains and desert plains, a land only 
11 per cent of which is arable—which ex- 
plains a historic agrarian problem. 

The people are divided, first three ways 
—European, Indian, mixed—then into 
many ethnic subdivisions. For the past 30 
years a succession of revolutionary admin- 
istrations have won office, each one appeal- 
ing to the people by swinging left, each 
one veering sharp right as soon as power 
Was assured. As the author says: “All revo- 
lutions turn right sooner or later: Mexi- 
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ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES OF 
MODERN OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Make your office a business home that is attractive and comfortable, 
as well as efficient. Modernize with ‘‘Streamliner’’ steel business 
equipment which includes desks, tables, filing cabinets, telephone 
. new designs . .. new features... new 
finishes . . . beautiful and practical. 

Globe-Wernicke office equipment and systems are sold by dealers 
Ask to see the distinctive new seal gray finish. 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati, o. 








There is a distinct superi- 
ority in the taste and char- 
acter of the TABLE WINES 
made in the 81-year-old 
cellars where the world- 
famous Great Western 
New York State Cham- 
pagnes are produced. 
* 

New York State 
SAUTERNES PORT* 
RHINE TOKAY* 
CLARET BURGUNDY 

SWEET CATAWBA* 
American 
MUSCATEL* SHERRY* 
PALE DRY SHERRY* 
*19 to 21% Alc. by Volume 


“Great Western” is the name to 
specify when ordering 


CHAMPAGNE...WINES 
and VERMOUTH. 


Pleasant Valley Wine Company 
Rheims, N. Y. 
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FIND RELEASE 
IN THIS LAND OF PEACE 


This Summer come up to cool New 
Hampshire where you'll find singing 
mountain streams, crystal-clear lakes 
and smooth, sandy shores... 


Where, to fit your budget, you can 
spend glorious days fishing, swim- 
ming, sailing, golfing or just loafing 
in the sun-conditioned air. 


May we send you our free vacation 
booklet? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


STATE PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT COMM. 
387 Capitol Street, 


Concord, N. H. 


Yes, please send me your 
free illustrated booklet. 
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0 Check bere for information on New England. 














Help Nature Reduce 
Fatigue Acids 


@ Ever wonder why a little unusual 
exercise makes your muscles so miser- 
ably sore and stiff? This overexertion 
has caused an accumulation of fatigue 
acids and that causes pain! But, here’s 
good news! Fortunately, most of the 
muscles affected can be reached by the 
stimulating action of Absorbine Jr. 


Relief! Splash your sore and aching 
muscles with Absorbine Jr. It speeds 
the blood flow through these muscles 
to carry away fatigue acids. This helps 
reduce swelling—ease pain and stiff- 
ness. Then your muscles can relax again. 
Keep Absorbine Jr. handy. At all drug- 
gists, $1.25 a bottle. FREE SAMPLE 
—write W. F. Young, Inc.,220G Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Famous also for relieving Athlete's 
Foot, Sore Muscles, Strains, Bruises 














LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF THE 


HEADLINES” 


on the air every Thursday night 10:30 E.S.T., 9:30 


C.8.T., 7:30 P.S.T. NBC Blue Network Stations. 


NEWSWEEK 





AT DRUG~« CIGAR STORES—OR DIRECT 


TOPS 


FOR TOUGH BEARDS 


If the thought of shaving brings 
furrows to your brow...change to 
Durham Duplex Safety Razor! Its 
famous hollow-ground blade and 
diagonal stroke fulfill your fondest 
hope for shaving comfort. The 
heavy-duty blade has what-it- 
takes! Yet its action is as gentle 
and caressing to your skin as a 
master barber’s shave, 

Durham Kit $1.00 

Razor — 6 Blades 


Strop Device 
In soft roll case 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Mystic, Connecticut 
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co’s one-man movements have a way of 
turning sooner.” 

Miss Prewett’s book winds up with a 
timely survey of Axis propaganda in Mex- 
ico; she discusses the last election, which 
she saw firsthand, the expropriation of oil, 
and the baffling ramifications of Trotsky’s 
murder. Hers is a truly first-rate popular 
book. (Reportace on Mexico. 322 pages. 
Index. Dutton, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Soonea Sisters. By Emily Hahn. 
349 pages. Illustrations, appendix, index. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3. Triple 
profile of China’s feminine big three, Mad- 
ame Kung, wife of the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s financial wizard, Madame Sun Yat- 
sen, wife of the founder of the new China, 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, known to 
millions of fighting Chinese as the “Ma- 
damissimo.” 


THe Manacertan Revoivution. By 
James Burnham. 285 pages. John Day, 
New York. $2.50. The author sets out to 
show that neither capitalism nor socialism 
is going to inherit the earth, that the pres- 
ent tendency is to absolute political con- 
trol by the managers and executives of 
business and government. 


H. V. Morton’s Lonpon. 435 pages. 
Illustrations. Dodd, Mead, New York. $3. 
Short “snapshots” of London’s rich and 
variegated life, with an added chapter on 
the city in wartime which furnishes such 
oddments as the new word for a bombless 
night—“lullablitz.” 


Tuts Is Lonnon. By Edward R. Mur- 
row. 237 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $2. A book based on the CBS Euro- 
pean chief’s four-minute “This is London” 
contribution to C€olumbia’s nightly war 
news roundup in the last nineteen months. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


A Pocxer Fut or Cuves. By James R. 
Langham. 309 pages. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $2. The second adventure of 
Sammy Abbott, special investigator for 
the District Attorney’s office, finds him 
confronted with a headless corpse and the 
body of the Mayor. Abetted by the be- 
wildering illogicalities of his wife Ethel, 
Sammy solves a completely satisfactory 
case in an entertaining story. 


Srmon Lasn, Private Derective. By 
Frank Gruber. 281 pages. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2. Gruber here forsakes 
Johnny Fletcher and Sam Cragg for Simon 
Lash, bibliophile and sleuth who prefers 
rare Americana to clients. But he does a 
good job of sleuthing when his ex-flame 
puts him on the trail of her missing hus- 
band—with enormously unexpected re- 
sults. Fast but not too furious. 


RADIO | 


*Hi-Yo Silver’ in New Voice: 


Death Shuffles Lone Rangers 





For the last eight years, the Lone R ang. 
er has ridden the ether’s purple sage oy 
a super horse named Silver, his eyes grim. 
ly masked to facilitate Robin Hood deeds, 
But with even greater secretiveness. the 
owner of the Wild West hero’s lush ass. 
baritone voice also guarded his ide: tity, 
on the ground that station WXYZ, De. 
troit, the program’s owner and origin ting 
point of the hookup of 150 MBS outlets 
thrice weekly, did not want the actor to 
overshadow the character. 

The Ranger’s mask was occasionally 
lifted, as by a Saturday Evening Post ar- 
ticle in the Oct. 14, 1939, issue, but to 





Brace Beemer, new Lone Ranger 


youngsters making up the bulk of the 
dialers he remained a man of mystery. 
And last week, as death made news of 
the lusty throat that stirred yout/ful 
blood with its full ery of “Hi-yo, Silver— 
Awaaaay!” another reason for the secrecy 
became evident. It developed that Earle 
W. Graser, voice of the crusader of the 
plains, who was killed the morning of A pril 
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gas he fell asleep at the wheel of his car 
and crashed into a parked trailer truck in 
Farmington, Mich., was a 32-year-old quiet 
family man who had never been west of 
Michigan. The rough-riding idol of mil- 
lions of boys had never toted a six-gun 
and apparently had never even swung a 
leg over a horse. 

Graser had won the mythical Ranger’s 
role in April 1933 because his voice re- 
sembled that of Brace Beemer, first holder 
of the part, who withdrew to become 
WXYZ’s station manager. Beemer re- 
mained on the program as narrator, how- 
ever, pitching his voice low to avoid con- 
fusion. A Canadian by birth, Graser grew 
up in Detroit, was graduated from Wayne 
University Law School, and knocked about 
as soda jerker, theater usher, and, later, 
character-bit man at WXYZ. He lived 
with his wife and baby daughter in a 
Colonial farmhouse at Farmington, near 
Detroit, in such self-imposed obscurity 
that neighbors did not know his radio 
identity. 

Hopeful that youthful listeners would 
be none the wiser and that the sale of the 
program’s vast by-products—Lone Ranger 
garments, comic strips, books, movies, and 
sadgets—would be unaffected by the death 
of Graser, who ironically preached traffic 
safety through the broadcasts, WX YZ put 
Beemer back in the Lone Ranger’s boots 
on Monday without a break in the show’s 








continuity. 

The 38-year-old Beemer, who stands 6 
feet 334, is the direct antithesis of Graser 
for the part. During the World War his 
size fooled the enlisting officers and he 
joined the Army at 14. Sent to France with 
the Rainbow Division, the youngster was 
wounded twice and awarded the Order of 
the Purple Heart. Nowadays Beemer lives 
on a farm near Rochester, Mich., where 
he raises saddle horses and thoroughbreds. 
He is an expert horseman. 
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Short-Wave Generalissimo 






America has a potent weapon for peace 
and good will in its short-wave sta- 
tions. Located at Boston, Schenectady, 
New York City, Cincinnati, and San Fran- 
cisco, they daily beam news, music, and 
cultural programs generally to all the 
world. 







But despite this, the American short- 
wavers have suffered from lack of coordi- 
nation, and this week they took a step to 
remedy that situation. The six companies 
concerned, the National Broadcasting Co., 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
General Electric Co., the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., the World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation, and the 
Crosley Corp., mobilized their units for 
both defense and international good will. 
They did so by appointing Stanley P. 
Richardson, veteran American newspaper- 
man and foreign correspondent, to coordi- 
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LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 
THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 
on the air every Thursday night 


10:30 E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 7:30 
P.S.T. NBC Blue Network Stations. 





When the morning after the night before finds 
you dull, sluggish and uncomfortable, turn to 
the tonic and stomachic qualities of Dr. Sie- 
gert’s Angostura bitters (aromatic) to make 
you feel right with the world again. Take 1 
| to 4 tablespoonfuls of Angostura in a little 
water, hot or cold. It tends to ease pain and 
straighten upset stomachs caused by over- 
| indulgence. All druggists sell Angostura. 





















A FIRST 
@ COURSE! 
















This savory soup is a sheer delight in more 


ways than one. Matchless as a First Course, 


its dark, rich goodness is equally popular at 
lunch-time . . . or anytime when you want a 
quick, easy, satisfying meal. Serve it with a 
slice of egg, one of lemon, a spot of sherry. 
Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown, Mass. 


@ P.S. Have you served Underwood Purée Mongole 
recently? It’s a delicious full-bodied blend of toma- 
toes, peas and julienned vegetables. Try it! 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


St. Louis ‘smog’ before and after: chemists convention learned how it was remedied 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Dr. Thomas Midgley Jr. won medal 
for finding anti-knock component 


nate and time their transmissions for 
greatest world coverage. 

Nine stations are involved. Their total 
rated power is 450,000 watts, but directive 
antennas funnel their energy into such 
narrow beams that their power effective- 
ness actually exceeds 9,000,000. In all, they 
are licensed to operate over 33 frequencies, 
or more than currently used by the great 
British and German systems. 

Richardson is 43, stocky, dark, and quiet, 
but a bulldog on a story, and can be count- 
ed on to boom broadcasts into the world’s 
ears with the same zeal that he showed in 
filing newspaper copy everywhere from 
Atlanta to Moscow. His longest journal- 
istic stint was sixteen years with the Asso- 
ciated Press, which included three years’ 
service as chief of the Moscow bureau and 
four years in Washington. Since 1938 he 
has been an aide to Joseph E. Davies, for- 
mer Ambassador to Russia and Belgium 
and currently chairman of the President’s 
Committee on War Relief Agencies. 








SCIENCE 





Chemistry Round Table: St. Louis Reports Range 
From Smog and Beef to Latest in Sulfanilamide 


During each year an estimated 1,000 
tons of soot fall on every square mile of 
Pittsburgh. Chicago’s annual industrial 
sediment amounts to 390 tons per square 
mile, while other troubled cities include 
New York, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. 
Last week the problem in a nation of boom- 
ing industries of “smog,” a word formed 
from “smoke” and “fog,” was discussed at 
the annual meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society in St. Louis. 

This smoke condition costs Americans 
$2,500,000,000 a year in damages, it was 
estimated by two gas-company experts, 
W. L. Jones of St. Louis and Dr. F. E. 
Vandeveer of Cleveland, who emphasized 
that $200,000,000 of this waste represents 
the cost of the smoke itself, which is actu- 
ally unburned fuel. Destructive acid-form- 
ing substances in smog—such as sulphur 
dioxide from coal—also ruin paint, dull au- 
tomobile finishes, spoil shirts, and even eat 
into building stone. The scientists’ esti- 
mate did not include the tremendous cost 
in dollars that no doubt results from 
smog’s ill effects on health. 

Increased use of smokeless fuels, such as 
gas and anthracite coal, is an important 
factor in smoke reduction, but careful 
burning methods also help. Once one of 
the smokiest of cities, St. Louis is now one 
of the cleanest centers, and R. R. Tucker, 
local commissioner of smoke regulation, 
told delegates one way this record was 
achieved. Singe frequently used high-vola- 
tile bituminous coal contains up to 45 per 
cent hydrocarbons and other smoke-form- 
ing substances, the city recently passed a 


law requiring that all hand-fired furnaces, 
including those in private homes, must be 
fed fuel containing not more than 23 per 
cent of the volatile materials. This meas- 
ure, plus rigid enforcement and citizen co- 
operation, have reduced St. Louis’ smoki- 
ness by more than 65 per cent in the last 
few years. 

Evenings the 4,000 chemists took time 
out to watch such unacademic high jinks 
as a playlet on the theme of Mark Twain, 
whose high point was a chorus of girls 
from the Monsanto Chemical Co. singing 
“Huckleberry Finn.” But most of the time 
was spent on the serious business at hand, 
including the award of the society’s high- 
est honor, the Priestley Medal, to Dr. 
Thomas Midgley Jr., vice president of the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp., for his discovery of 
the anti-knock component of high-test 
gasoline and of a refrigerant for air-con- 
ditioning machines. Then the chemists re- 
turned to reports, which included: 


Boostine ‘Sutra’ Drues: The old fa- 
miliar household remedies, epsom salts and 
milk of magnesia, greatly boost the po- 
tency of the up-to-date disease-cur!ing 
“sulfa” drugs, it was revealed by Dr. M. L. 
Crossley, W. H. Feinstone, and J. W. Lee 
of the Caleo Chemical Division of the 
Americxn Cyanamid Co. in Bound Brook, 
N. J. The quicker sulfanilamide deriva- 
tives get into infected blood the better, 
and animal tests show that epsom salts and 
milk of magnesia stimulate secretion of di- 
gestion-aiding bile juices which dissolve 
the “sulfa” drugs and speed their absorp- 
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tion through tissues into the blood stream. 
These aids to speedy absorption make pos- 
sible smaller doses of the curative sub- 
stances for persons sensitive to the drugs. 


Beer vs. Beer: Meat from grass-fed cat- 
tle has long brought less in United States 
markets than cuts from their grain-fed 
bovine brethren. Some of the reasons for 
this price difference are sound, for grain- 
fed meat is firmer and has less waste tis- 
sue, but others are chiefly a matter of 
taste. Whereas the slightly more yellow 
fat on grass-fed beef has frequently been 
considered undesirable, Federal officials 
point out that this yellowness simply indi- 
cates a higher vitamin A content. 

Particular interest has recently been 
shown in the “battle of beefs” because the 
Army and Navy have ordered 20,000,000 
pounds of the grass-fed variety from Ar- 
gentina, and a few further good words were 
spoken for this type of meat by N. G. Bar- 
bella, B. Tannor, and O. G. Hankins of the 
Department of Agriculture and R. E. Hunt 
of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Comparing rib cuts from both 
types of cattle, they debunked the belief 
that grass-fed meat neither keeps as long 
as grain-fed flesh nor tenderizes as com- 
pletely during aging periods calculated to 
soften the tough muscles of freshly slaugh- 
tered beef. 


Orner Papers: Tobacco plants grow 70 
per cent longer when sprayed with solu- 
tions of maleic and succinic acids common- 
ly found in fruits and other fresh plant 
substances, it was reported by Dr. C. G. 
Vinson, A. D. Hibbard, and D. R. Rodney 
of the University of Missouri . . . Furans, 
a group of chemicals obtained from oat 
hulls, are not only used for disinfectants 
and in petroleum refining, but may also be 
combined with sulphur to yield germ-kill- 
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Monsanto Chemical Co. girls sang ‘Huckleberry Finn’ for the chemists 


ing drugs, according to Prof. Henry Gilman 
of Iowa State College .. . R. J. Myers of 
the Resinous Products and Chemical Co. 
in Philadelphia, revealed that British sci- 
entists had developed special forms of 
plastic materials capable of efficiently pur- 
ifying drinking water. 





‘Sulfa’ Test in Tuberculosis 


For more than a year Drs. William H. 
Feldman, H. C. Hinshaw, and H. E. 
Moses of the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., have been testing the anti-tuber- 
culosis effects of a new member of the 
“sulfa” drug family called “promin.” Last 
week at the New York meeting of the 
American Association of Pathologists and 
Bacteriologists, they announced in a mood 
of cautious enthusiasm that the coal-tar 
dye derivative had produced promising 
results in tests on guinea pigs infected with 
a human strain of tuberculosis germ: 

An entire group of untreated tui ercular 
animals died, but every one the guinea 
pigs which received promin survived the 
dangerous infection and only about half 
showed any effects from the disease after 
treatment. While warning that since tu- 
berculosis runs a different course in guinea 
pigs than in human beings the medical 
value of promin was by no means estab- 
lished, the researchers felt hopeful that 
the tests would lead to a beneficial treat- 
ment. 

That southern climates go with low can- 
cer rates was indicated a fortnight ago by 
three Cincinnati researchers (NEWSWEEK, 
April 14). Another boost for sunny weath- 
er was provided at the same convention 
by Dr. William F. Petersen of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who analyzed sta- 
tistics from 1920 to 193) and found that 
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head malformations including cleft skulls, 
abnormally enlarged craniums, and other 
monstrosities were rarer in the Southern 
States than in New York, New England, 
the Great Lakes region, and other parts of 
the nation. Although recognizing the im- 
portance of heredity and other factors in 
such freak births, Dr. Petersen believes 
that weather conditions in colder, more 
variable climates may sometimes upset 
metabolic processes in a woman “at about 
the time of conception.” 





Trade Week in Science 


Hundreds of scientists left classrooms 
and laboratories in every section of the 
country last week to visit other scientific 
trading posts, meetings being held in Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, Athens (Ohio), and 
Washington. 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS: Splitting 6,000 hairs 
taken from the heads of men and women 
of the Hopi, Zuni, Navajo, Maya, Dutch, 
and Negro races to further the constant 
study of racial differences, Dr. Morris 
Steggarda of the Carnegie Institution re- 
ported at the Chicago meeting of the 
American Association of Physical Anthro- 
pologists that “a hair’s breadth” varied 
considerably, being widest with the Ne- 
groes (17/5000 inch) and narrowest with 
the Dutch (9/5000 inch) . In addition, he 
found that Mayans had the roundest, Ne- 
groes the flattest, and Hopis the coarsest 
hair, while the men had _ consistently 
rounder hair than women. 


Anatomists: Drs. Emil Witschi and 
W. F. Mengert of the State University of 
Iowa reported to the Association of Anat- 
omists at Chicago that a child’s sex, here- 
tofore thought to be determined instantly 
at the moment of conception by the com- 
bination of two sex chromosomes in the 
fertilized egg, could be changed or modi- 
fied during the subsequent development of 
the fetus by the action of special genes in- 
herited from either parent. The result may 
be hermaphroditism, homosexuality, or 
complete reversal of sex. 


DerMATOLOGIsTs: That some women are 
allergic to nail polish was indicated by Dr. 
E. D. Osborne of Buffalo at the American 
Dermatological Association meeting in 
New Orleans, who reported he traced more 
than 100 cases of red, patchy, scaly skin 
inflammation of the face to reactions from 
nail lacquers, noting that the tender skin 
of the eyelids, which is frequently rubbed 
by the nails, was the starting point for 
more than 70 per cent of the cases... A 
possible curb for that bane of picnickers, 
poison ivy, was revealed by Dr. Bedford 
Shelmire of Dallas, whose office windows 
are hedged with the boxed and potted 
plant. The immunizing treatment consists 
of doses by mouth of capsules containing 
the plant’s active agent, oleoresin, which 
is extracted from the leaves with ether. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Management Shortage 


An through the recent discussion 
of labor disputes we have been hearing of 
the possibility that the government would 
take over and operate industrial plants. 
That course is frankly one of last resort. 
And there are many reasons why it is. But 
the chief and most immediate of them is 
the shortage of capable industrial man- 
agers. 

There is no particular mystery about why 
it should have taken officialdom so long to 
admit publicly that there is such a short- 
age. Actually, it was recognized in effect, 
months ago—in the discussion that arose 
late last year over Sidney Hillman’s insist- 
ence that defense contracts go to no man- 
ufacturers held in violation of the law by 
the NLRB, even though appeals from the 
Board’s rulings were pending in the courts. 
William S. Knudsen and a number of his 
associates were opposed to such a decision. 
Though Mr. Hillman appeared to win his 
point in one or another instance, it eventu- 
ally became obvious that the OPM was 
exceedingly reluctant to be confronted 
with any new emergencies brought on by 
the necessity of finding management for 
an enterprise where the executives famil- 
iar with it had been removed. 

From that point on, public recognition 
of the situation was sooner or later bound 
to come. Now at last we are beginning to 
be told that the “bottleneck” in manage- 
ment is really the most dangerous one we 
have. Robert L. Mehornay, chief of the 
defense contract service of the OPM, has 
been telling bankers and government men 
and industrialists that there is no shortage 
comparable with the shortage of manage- 
ment. In his new book, “Arsenal of De- 
mocracy,” the editor of American Machin- 
ist, Burnham Finney, says that “of all the 
problems facing our defense authorities, 
the one least talked about, yet one of the 
most serious, is the shortage of highly ex- 
perienced management.” 


Boubtices we would have been 
told all this sooner if we and the Adminis- 
tration had been a little more certain of 
what we were talking about when we 
spoke of management. For many years 
the Administration apparently assumed 
that the chief function of the industrial 
manager was that of an employer. The 
manager was regulated as financier, as ac- 
countant, as advertiser and as salesman. 
But it was in his function as employer 
that his activities have been most rigidly 
curbed and channeled. The ideal manager, 


if one were to have believed the Labor 
Department and the NLRB, was the man 
with his “feet under the table,” discuss- 
ing the problems of the business with the 
salaried representatives of his employes. 
Seldom was it recognized that the manager 
was primarily engaged in production and 
that while he sat with his feet under the 
table he might be compelled to neglect 
other important aspects of his job as man- 
ager. If he was thought of as a producer 
at all, it was usually in connection with 
threats to regulate him as an operator 
of “labor-saving” machinery, or in the 
course of public scoldings for “overpro- 
duction.” 

Characteristically, then, when the Ad- 
ministration high command was faced with 
an especially perplexing administrative 
problem—a problem of management—it 
turned not to the available industrial man- 
agers but to Army or Navy men. A colo- 
nel was put in charge of the WPA, for in- 
stance. Another was appointed to unravel 
the tangled Wage-Hour Administration. A 
rear admiral was put in charge of the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury. 


A vast change has been taking 
place in the Administration’s concept of 
management during the present emergen- 
cy. To begin with, the Army and Navy 
themselves have turned to private indus- 
try. But, far more significant, the Army 
and Navy appear to have their own defini- 
tion of management. In the sense that they 
understand it, management consists not of 
the individually capable manager, of whom 
there are many, but of groups of men who 
work together successfully—men who 
know one another’s capacities, who re- 
spect one another and who know what to 
expect of one another in any situation. 

No clearer recognition has ever been 
given to this essential value of experienced 
and successful management than the pol- 
icy of the War Department in selecting the 
managerial staffs for the scores of new ar- 
senals and other munitions plants it has 
been erecting. The Army did not go out 
and recruit individually successful men to 
head these giant enterprises. It staffs none 
of these works with stars from many 
teams. It hires whole teams. Most of them 
so far come from the big leagues. But there 
is every evidence that the Department 
would rather call in a sand-lot team which 
has a good record than try to build up its 
own team. 

To Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson is being given the credit for 
originating this policy of inducing experi- 
enced groups of managers in private indus- 


try to devote their services, for a fixed fee 
—not a percentage—to the direction of the 
new government-owned plants. A whole 
series of such groups has been called upon 
to furnish the management in industrial 
fields in which they had little or no preyj- 
ous experience, in fields, as a matter of 
fact, which scarcely existed in industry un. 
til now. Yet they are proceeding with 
amazing success because they have mas. 
tered the fundamentals of management. 


Much the same practical reasons 
that have dictated this policy of recruiting 
management are responsible for the enor- 
mous size of the new defense plants. ‘The 
explanation is the scarcity of enough man- 
agers known to be capable of managing a 
sufficient number of smaller plants. 

Experts point out that the shortage of 
management is partly the product of the 
long depression. Of course the defense job 
is so huge that we should have experienced 
a shortage in capable direction if it had 
been imposed upon the pattern of manage- 
ment as it existed in 1928 or 1929. But 
since then the whole number of business 
establishments has declined by 5 per cent, 
despite an increase in our general popula- 
tion. The winnowing which many a staff 
has gone through in the lean years has 
probably reduced the number of capable 
executives by more than that. Besides, 
fewer managers have been trained in the 
last dozen years. Charge this up as one of 
the shortcomings of private enterprise, if 
you will, or call it the result of govern- 
mental policies which, by discouraging en- 
terprise, prolonged the depression. In 
either case the facts remain. 

This alone is enough to explain why gov- 
ernment is not likely to embark on any 
career of “seizing” industrial plants—not 
to speak of removing many managers. The 
seizure of plants might conceivably be un- 
dertaken in a few conspicuous instances. 
The government might, it is true, furnish 
its own management to a few concerns in 
which the executives and the employes liad 
pretty well proved they were unable to get 
along together, the purpose of such seizures 
being to warn other establishments to do 
their utmost to achieve tranquillity in their 
labor relations. But it is obvious that 
changes made in such plants could nei- 
ther be numerous nor go very deeply into 
the personnel. And certainly it is obvious 
that the changes could not take place in 
many plants. 

It will do little good to debate the ques- 
tion whether managers or labor union 
heads can be scared into better relations 
by plant seizures. No matter what the an- 
swer, some remedy other than the expro- 
priation of management will plainly have 
to be found for the great majority of labor 
disputes. 

There is just not enough management to 
go around as it is. Perhaps that is the 
principal reason why, in a mechanized war, 
you cannot afford a revolution. 
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k-and-magazine rack of unique design, 
ded for National Aeronautics Council, 
, New York City, by Waterbury Button 


ipany, Waterbury, Conn. 





Tray for display and ‘serving of soda fountain 
syrups and fruits, molded of Resinox for 
Limpert Brothers, New York, by Boonton 


Molding Company, Boonton, N. J. 





WHICH 


a double bonus? Here is how it was 
gained in the new Underwood Sund- 
strand portable electric adding ma- 
chine with a sturdy, modern case 


of lustrous Resinox. 

Let Underwood Elliott Fisher list 
the reasons why Resinox was 
specified: * Durable, pleasing finish 
*Reduced production cost + Light 
weight * Specified impact strength 
*Sound deadening qualities + Fits 
modern style trends * Ease and speed 
of accurate assembly * Produces a 
unit which allows ready access to 
mechanism. 

Many operations were necessary to 
obtain a high gloss finish on the 
metal case used on the previous 
Underwood Sundstrand model. Cost 
reductions in the new plastics case 
are obvious since it emerges from 
the mold ready for use. With these 
savings have come sales advantages 
confirming the fact that plastics 
mean a plus for appearance and a 
minus for manufacturing costs. 

Available in a broad color range, 
Resinox may serve you with equal 
advantage—streamlining both prod- 
uct appearance and production costs. 
For full information, inquire: MON- 
SANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield, Mass. District 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Birmingham, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Montreal. 

The Family of Six Monsanto Plastics 


(Trade names designate Monsanto's exclusive 
formulations of these basic plastic materials) 
LUSTRON (polystyrene) - OPALON (cast phenolic resin) 
FIBESTOS (cellulose acetate) - NITRON (cellulose nitrate) 
SAFLEX (vinyl acetal) - RESINOX (phenolic compounds) 
Sheets - Rods « Tubes « Molding Compounds + Castings 

Vuepak Rigid Transparent Packaging Materials 
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Inthe early days 
of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 
settlers of 
western Penn- 








































IT FOUNDED THE FAME 
OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE 





sylvania made 
their own 
whiskey. But 
one of these 
many pioneer 
whiskies was 
so outstanding in 
character and richness 
that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 
sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so 
rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
' Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
as barrels of Old Overholt were 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
grew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 
Pennsylvania rye until 






















THE BLUE ANCHOR INN 
where William Penn ate bis first 
meal in the colony he founded. Here, 
as in other famous Pennsylvania 
taverns, Old Overholt was served 
when the republic was young. 
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